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Preface 


the  text:  This  book,  written  for  pupils  who  are  beginning  their  systematic 
study  of  English  grammar,  attempts  to  provide  them  with  a  fresh  and 
logical  approach  to  the  subject.  We  say  it  is  fresh  because  the  lessons  make 
use  of  that  objective  evidence  which  is  easily  observable  to  describe  the 
elements  and  constructions  of  the  language.  We  argue  that  it  is  logical 
because  the  lessons  identify  parts  of  speech  and  then  show  the  pupil  how  to 
use  this  knowledge  to  see  the  inherent  patterns  of  sentences.  Finally,  the 
text  attempts  to  do  both  of  these  things  within  the  framework  of  the  terms 
and  ideas  of  the  traditional  English  grammars.  The  word  “traditional5 ’  is 
used  here  in  the  sense  that  it  is  used  to  describe  the  work  of  men  like  Sweet, 
Jespersen.  and.  more  recently,  Zandvoort. 

the  contents  of  this  text:  This  particular  text  sets  out  the  possible  work 
for  one  term's  study  and  the  description  of  the  language  is  continued  in  a 
second  and  third  text.  The  book  consists  of  twenty  teaching  lessons  and  five 
review  tests.  Each  teaching  lesson  has  one  or  more  exercises.  Where  there 
is  more  than  one  exercise  the  additional  exercises  may  be  marked  with  a 
single  or  a  double  asterisk. 

The  single  asterisk  indicates  reasonably  straightforward  work  that  can 
be  used  for  extra  practice  or  substituted  for  one  of  the  unmarked  exercises. 
Alternatively,  all  the  single-asterisk  exercises  might  be  held  for  a  final 
review  of  the  term’s  work.  Exercises  marked  with  the  double  asterisk  are 
more  challenging  than  the  regular  work.  Often  they  are  based  on  an 
historical  picture,  and  the  student  is  asked  to  set  out  a  particular  relation¬ 
ship  of  ideas  suggested  in  the  picture  and  to  do  this  in  an  appropriate 
sentence  pattern. 


answers:  To  serve  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  to  make  clear  the 
intent  of  any  question  or  direction  which  may  still  be  ambiguous,  answers 
to  the  exercises  and  the  review  tests  are  included  in  a  Teacher's  Handbook. 

time  allotments:  With  the  exception  of  the  review  tests,  each  lesson 
represents  the  work  to  be  done  in  each  class  period  and  the  home  study 
that  follows  it.  The  lessons  are  not  of  equal  length,  because  no  attempt  has 
been  made,  except  by  implication,  to  show  the  part  played  by  the  teacher. 
Superior  classes  may  well  cover  more  than  one  of  these  lessons  in  each 
period.  Slow  classes  should  be  given  more  than  one  period  for  each  lesson 
and  they  should  not  be  asked  to  study  every  facet  of  the  work,  but  to  master 
the  essential  ideas  and  practices. 

the  heart  of  the  lesson:  The  teacher  must,  of  course,  construct  the 
lesson.  He  or  she  will  introduce  it,  lead  the  discussion,  examine  some 
illustrative  samples  of  the  language,  and  employ  the  text  only  to  conserve 
precious  instructional  time. 

A  good  school  text  should  save  time  for  the  teacher  by  providing  ready 
examples  and  tested  exercises;  it  should  save  time  for  the  pupil  by  providing 
a  recapitulation  of  the  essential  ideas  presented  in  class;  it  should  present 
an  ordered,  connected  view  of  the  whole  course  and  it  should  enable  a 
pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  a  lesson  to  gain  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  follow  subsequent  instruction.  A  school  text  should  not,  and  cannot, 
attempt  to  do  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

an  acknowledgment:  In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  my  obvious  debt  to  those 
men  who  first  challenged  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  general  public  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  our  language.  This  book  could  never  have  been  written,  were 


it  not  for  the  inspiration  derived  from  The  Structure  of  English ,  by  Charles 
Carpenter  Fries,  and  Patterns  of  English ,  by  Paul  Roberts.  Paradoxically,  it 
was  the  challenge  of  such  writers  that  made  many  of  us  go  back  and  read 
seriously  the  scholars  mentioned  earlier,  Sweet,  Jespersen,  and  others. 

In  1956  the  In-Service  Training  Committee  of  the  British  Columbia 
Teachers’  Federation  made  it  possible  to  start  the  study  and  experiment 
on  which  these  lessons  are  based.  I  should  like  to  thank  the  members  of 
that  committee  for  their  unfailing  help  and  support,  which  was  given 
unstintingly  when  it  was  needed  most.  I  should  also  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues  on  the  staff  of  Inglewood  Junior  High  School,  West  Vancouver, 
and  particularly  my  principal,  Mr.  I.  Pelman,  now  Supervisor  of  Secondary 
Education.  His  patience  and  kindness  I  shall  always  remember. 
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To  the  student 


When  the  “shop”  teacher  wants  someone  to  fetch  a  particular  tool,  he 
doesn’t  say,  “Get  me  that  curved  thing  with  the  sharp  part  on  the  inside.” 
If  he  did,  you  might  easily  make  a  number  of  trips  before  you  found  what 
he  wanted.  He  probably  says,  “Get  me  the  quarter-inch  inside  gouge.” 
Everyone  knows  exactly  what  is  meant,  and  life  is  much  easier.  When  we 
come  to  talk  about  language  in  the  classroom,  we  must  agree  on  a  set  of 
names  and  descriptions  for  the  parts  of  our  language.  Such  a  collection 
of  names  and  descriptions  is  called  a  “grammar.” 

The  science  textbook  that  you  use  today  is  a  very  different  book  from  the 
one  your  father  studied  when  he  went  to  school.  In  the  interval  men  have 
learned  much  more  about  the  world  we  live  in,  and  thev  have  invented 
things  like  radar  and  jet-propelled  airplanes  that  your  father  and  his 
schoolmates  had  never  heard  of.  Most  of  the  ideas  they  studied  in  their 
science  textbooks,  however,  still  appear  in  your  book  —  but  often  with 
slightly  different  descriptions.  Everyone  takes  these  changes  very  much  for 
granted. 

It  is  just  as  natural  and  necessary  for  our  grammar  books  to  change. 
After  all,  our  language  has  been  changing,  and  our  ideas  about  the  language 
have  been  changing  too.  The  changes  have  not  been  nearly  as  sudden  or  as 
easy  to  see  as  the  changes  in  other  branches  of  learning,  but  they  have 
happened. 

Most  of  the  ideas  of  traditional  grammar  appear  in  this  book,  but  often 
in  a  different  form.  Our  language  is  still  made  up  of  sentences,  which  are 
still  made  up  of  words  that  can  be  classified  into  different  groups,  or  “parts 
of  speech.”  But  these  ideas  are  presented  in  simpler  and  less  confusing 
ways.  You  are  asked  to  recognize  a  sentence  not  by  telling  whether  it 


expresses  a  complete  thought,  but  by  seeing  if  the  arrangement  of  words 
falls  into  one  of  a  few  simple  patterns.  You  are  asked  to  decide  whether  a 
word  is  a  noun  or  a  verb  not  by  telling  whether  it  means  a  "thing**  or  an 
“action/'*  but  by  looking  at  the  “shape"  of  the  word  and  at  the  words  that 
come  before  it  and  after  it. 

These  methods  of  presentation  enable  you  to  do  two  things:  hrsn  to 
decide  easily  and  accurately  hat  part  of  speech  a  ore  is.  r.er.  y  y  :e  don't 
know  the  naming  of  the  zcvrd:  and  second,  to  become  so  familiar  with  the 
patterns  of  English  sentences  chat  you  can  teh  immediately  whether  or  not 
you  have  written  an  acceptable  sentence. 

Whv  is  all  chis  necessary? 

j  3 


As  we  say  in  the  first  paragraph,  we  cannot  talk  about  our  lan 
unless  we  agree  upon  a  set  of  names  and  descriptions  for  its  rams,  hut  there 
is  something  more  important  than  this  the  study  of  grammar  is  net  only  an 
end  in  itself.  Lanm are  is  something  we  must  use,  and  wte  should  use  it  in 
the  best  wav  we  cam  In  later  vean  vou  v-iil  be  maksrr  a  there  mr  sradv  of 
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composition.  It  is  impassible  to  write  ere 
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LESSON! 


The  noun 


Read  the  following  little  story  and  examine  carefully  the  words  printed 
in  italics: 

It  was  the  end  of  a  dull,  dark  whiter' s  day,  and  the  last  visitor  to 
the  old  museum  hurried  through  the  great  echoing  rooms,  scarcely 
wasting  a  glance  on  the  shadowy  pictures  or  the  dusty,  ill-lit  show¬ 
cases.  For  the  last  half  hour  his  only  company  had  been  his  own 
shadow,  which  crept  soundlessly  after  him  or  hung,  gigantic  and 
menacing,  on  the  wall.  He  was  anxious  now  to  get  back  to  the 
cheerful  streets  crowded  with  hurrying  people.  As  he  turned  the  last 
corner,  he  nearly  ran  into  another  sightseer.  The  first  man  gave  a  little 
shiver  and  said,  “This  place  looks  a  bit  haunted  at  this  time  of  night, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“What!”  said  the  second  man.  “Do  you  believe  in  ghosts ?” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  the  first  speaker.  “Do  you?” 

The  second  man  frowned  a  little,  as  at  an  ill-timed  joke,  and 
replied,  “Of  course  I  do”  — -  and  vanished. 

Words  like  day  and  visitor  are  not  only  different  words  from  hurried  and 
swept',  they  are  a  different  kind  of  word.  Words  like  day  and  visitor  and  the 
other  italicized  words  in  the  story  are  nouns. 

The  quickest  way  to  find  out  what  nouns  are  is  to  look  at  a  lot  of  them. 
You  can  find  out  whether  a  word  is  a  noun  by  seeing  if  it  will  fit  into  the 
blank  in  this  test  sentence: 

I  saw  the _ 


EXERCISE  1 

Use  the  test  sentence  above  to  pick  out  all  the  nouns  in  the  passage  about 
the  cat  and  the  turtle  that  follows,  Only  nouns  will  fit.  If  a  word  fits,  you 
know  you  have  a  noun.  Write  neatly  in  your  notebook  each  noun  that  you 
find. 

(I)  The  thoughtful  cat  carefully  inspected  the  turtle.  (2)  Such 
animals  were  completely  new  to  her.  (3)  Rats  she  knew,  and  birds 
and  insects  were  quite  familiar.  (4)  This  creature,  however,  lived 
in  a  tank.  (5)  He  scuttled  around  on  four  legs,  and  she  wasn’t 
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sure  of  him.  (6)  She  had  waited  until  all  the  family  were  out. 

(7)  Now  she  was  up  at  the  window,  gazing  down  at  the  aquarium. 

(8)  Cautiously  she  put  out  a  paw.  (9)  She  didn’t  like  water,  but 
she  wanted  to  touch  that  funny-looking  lump.  (10)  Her  victim 
shrank  up.  (11)  Pulling  his  head  and  his  four  flippers  into  his  shell, 
he  pretended  to  be  just  another  colored  stone  lying  there. 

There  are  twenty  nouns  in  that  passage.  Did  you  find  them  all?  Check 
every  word  if  necessary.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  perfect 
score. 

Number  —  a  “fact”  about  nouns 

Let  us  examine  the  first  two  nouns  you  found,  cat  and  turtle.  Suppose  we 
change  sentence  (1)  to  read  in  either  of  these  two  ways: 

(a)  The  cat  inspected  the  turtle. 

(b)  The  cats  inspected  the  turtles. 

When  we  change  the  sound  or  the  spelling  of  cat  and  turtle  by  adding  an  .r, 
we  also  change  the  meaning  from  words  that  mean  one  animal  (sentence  a) 
to  words  that  mean  more  than  one  animal  (sentence  b). 

The  “fact”  that  we  can  change  the  meaning  of  a  noun  from  meaning 
one  to  meaning  more  than  one  is  something  you  all  knew  about  from  the 
time  you  could  talk.  Did  you  realize  that  it  is  true  of  nearly  all  nouns  and 
not  true  of  any  other  kind  of  word  ? 


EXERCISE  2 

Go  back  to  your  answers  for  Exercise  1.  Check  every  noun.  If  a  noun  is 
singular,  that  is  to  say  if  it  means  one  of  something,  change  it  to  the 
plural;  that  is,  make  it  mean  more  than  one.  If  the  noun  is  already  plural, 
make  it  singular. 

example:  Sentence  (1)  —  cat:  cats,  turtle:  turtles 
but  Sentence  (2)  —  animals:  animal 

Remember  that  words  that  form  a  plural  with  s  are  nouns.  (Note:  There  are 
nouns  that  form  plurals  in  other  ways.) 

EXERCISE  3 

Find  every  word  in  the  following  sentences  that  will  form  a  plural  with 
s  (or  es).  Copy  the  sentences  into  your  notebook  and  underline  every  noun. 


2  Lesson  1 


1.  The  cat  is  not  an  animal  that  is  hard  to  please. 

2.  If  you  give  him  a  meal  whenever  he  asks  and  a  chair  with  a 
cushion  in  a  corner  that  is  warm,  he  is  reasonably  happy. 

3.  He  doesn’t  appreciate  any  interruption. 

4.  You  mustn’t  give  a  shout  when  you  come  in,  or  make  a  loud 
noise  with  the  dobr  when  you  go  out. 

5.  The  rule  you  must  follow  is  to  think,  always,  before  you  do 
anything,  “Will  this  bother  the  cat?” 

6.  If  you  remember  every  single  thing  we’ve  said,  you  may  have  a 
nervous  breakdown,  but  the  cat  will  find  life  quite  bearable,  f 

There  are  sixteen  nouns  here.  Did  you  find  them  all? 


More  “facts”  about  nouns 

Examine  the  following  sentences : 

1.  Cats  are  characters .■ 

2.  The  cat  is  a  character.  A  noun  is  often  preceded  by  the ,  a ,  or 

an.  The  presence  of  the ,  a ,  or  an  is  a 
signal  of  a  noun  coming. 

3.  John's  cat  limped  in. 

4.  The  cat's  paw  was  covered  with  blood. 

(cat's:  one  cat) 

5.  The  cats'  wailing  kept  us  awake. 

(cats' :  more  than  one) 

You  will  also  have  noticed  that  nouns  usually  name  things.  This  is  a 
useful  fact  to  know,  but  it  is  not  the  best  guide  for  picking  out  nouns  from 
other  kinds  of  words.  If  you  have  any  doubts  about  a  word,  see  if  any  one  of 
the  following  facts  applies : 


Nouns  often  show 
possession  by  a 
combination  of  j 
and  an  apostrophe. 


REMEMBER  - - 

1.  Nouns  are  words  like  apple ,  boy ,  candy. 

2.  Nouns  usually  form  the  plural  with  an  s. 

3.  Nouns  may  be  preceded  by  thex  a3  or  an. 

4.  Nouns  often  show  possession  with  a  combination 
of  s  and  the  apostrophe. 

5.  Nouns  name  things. 


The  noun  3 


EXERCISE  4* 


Here  is  a  difficult  sentence  if  you  like,  but,  difficult  or  not,  . you  can  pick 
out  the  nouns  in  it: 

Linguistic  scientists  are  engaged  in  developing  a  sound  body  of 
scientific  observations,  facts,  and  systematic  theory  about  language 
in  general  and  about  languages  in  particular.1 

The  second  word  of  the  sentence  is  scientists. 

1 .  Does  this  word  scientists  mean  one  person  or  more  than  one  ? 

2.  Gan  we  speak  of  “one  devoted  scientist ”? 

3.  What  part  of  speech  is  scientists  ? 

Farther  along  we  find  “a  sound  body Your  history  text  might  say  “The 
battlefield  was  strewn  with  bodies 

4.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  body  and  bodies ? 

5.  What  part  of  speech  is  body? 

Look  at  the  words  observations,  facts,  theory,  and  language.  Apply  the  same 
sort  of  reasoning  to  them  that  we  used  with  the  other  words. 

6.  What  part  of  speech  are  observations,  facts,  theory ,  and  language  ? 


1  This  sentence  is  quoted  from  the  book  The  Study  of  Language  by  John  Carroll,  The 
Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  1953,  p.  2. 


4  Lesson  1 


LESSON  2 


The  verb 


Read  the  following  passage  carefully.  Examine  the  italicized  words. 
They  all  seem  to  do  the  same  sort  of  work  in  our  sentences.  For  this  reason 
we  group  them  together  into  a  class  of  words  we  call  verbs.  All  the  verbs 
with  two  exceptions  are  italicized.  As  you  read,  see  if  you  can  spot  the  two 
verbs  that  are  not  italicized.  Write  them  neatly  in  your  notebook  under  the 
heading  “Exercise  5,  Part  a.” 


EXERCISE  5,  PART  A 

The  gardener  and  his  landlord 

[after  La  Fontaine) 

A  man  had  a  great  fondness  for  gardening.  He  had  been  born  on 
a  farm,  but  he  grew  up  in  the  city.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  noise 
and  the  excitement  of  the  great  town,  he  never  lost  his  love  for 
fresh,  green,  growing  things  and  the  rich,  black  earth.  When  he 
could  afford  it,  he  rented  a  garden  patch  with  a  country  house  and  an 
adjoining  field.  Here  he  grew  crisp,  full-flavored  vegetables  and 
tall,  vivid  flowers  for  the  house. 

All  went  well  until  a  wild  rabbit  discovered  his  garden.  Nightly  the 
rabbit  crunched  and  munched ,  in  spite  of  anything  the  gardener 
could  do. 

Finally,  in  despair,  he  went  to  his  landlord.  Almost  in  tears  of 
rage  he  complained ,  “That  miserable  rabbit  comes  to  my  garden  as 
regularly  as  a  housewife  goes  to  the  shops.  I  lay  traps  for  him  and 
he  ignores  them,  I  throw  rocks  but  he  side-steps  them  like  a  ballet 
dancer,  I  hurl  sticks  and  insults  at  him  but  he  makes  faces  at  me,  I 
swear  he  does.  Now  look  here.  I  pay  a  high  rent ;  you  do  something 
about  this  rodent  with  the  puff  in  the  back,  "or,  so  help  me,  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  city  and  never  pay  you  another  cent.’5 

“j Be  calm,  relax ,  my  friend,”  said  the  rich  landlord.  “But  of 
course  I  shall  come.  Immediately.  Tomorrow  at  the  latest.  My 
hounds  will  chase  him  out.  One  sniff  and  they  will  have  him  as 
quickly  as  I  slap  this  fly  on  your  shoulder,  my  friend.”  And,  as  he 
spoke,  the  landlord  fetched  our  poor  gardener  a  tremendous 
crack  on  the  back  and  went  off  in  a  gale  of  laughter. 
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Did  you  find  the  two  verbs  that  should  have  been  italicized?  You  may 
have  found  words  that  are  very  similar  to  verbs.  The  important  thing  is 
that  you  looked  carefully. 


EXERCISE  5,  PART  B 

As  you  read  the  next  part  of  this  story,  take  each  of  the  italicized  verbs 
and  try  to  fit  it  into  at  least  one  of  the  test  sentences  printed  below.  These 
test  sentences  show  the  usual  positions  in  which  we  find  verbs. 

test  sentences  :  He _ quickly. 

He _ it. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  there  came  a  great 
shouting  and  commotion,  a  yapping  and  barking  of  dogs,  and  the 
clatter  of  iron  shoes  on  the  hard  road.  The  landlord  arrived ,  but 
with  him  came  his  friends  and  his  relations,  their  hounds  and 
their  huntsmen,  and  all  of  them  with  their  appetites.  uMy  friend,” 
shouted  the  landlord,  “we  rose  so  early  to  be  with  you  that  we 
stopped  not  for  breakfast.  I  heard  chickens  at  the  back  of  the  house  as 
we  entered.  I  saw  ten  fine  hams  hanging  by  the  fireplace.  I  told  your 
wife  that  we  needed  breakfast.”  And  he  threw  himself  down  in  the 
gardener’s  favorite  chair  and  called  his  friends  inside. 

Some  of  the  verbs  in  this  passage  would  fit  in  both  test  sentences.  All 
of  them  would  fit  in  at  least  one  test  sentence. 

In  the  next  part  of  the  story,  test  every  word  in  the  test  sentence  printed 
below  and  see  if  you  can  find  every  verb  for  yourself.  There  are  eleven 
verbs  there,  including  one  that  appears  twice.  Find  them  all;  perfection  is 
good  enough. 

test  sentence  :  He _ it. 

The  gardener’s  pretty  daughter  timidly  brought  dishes  to  the 
table.  “What  a  lovely  girl,”  shouted  the  landlord,  and  threw  a 
great  paw  around  her  waist  and  hugged  her.  “Why  has  she  not  a 
husband?  Has  your  father  asked  any  young  men  to  the  house?” 

He  dropped  the  trembling  girl  and  grabbed  for  the  food.  Everyone 
ate  as  if  they  had  not  five  minutes’  time.* 

Did  you  find  all  eleven  verbs  ?  Look  for  them  again,  if  necessary.  Now 
use  the  same  test  sentence  in  the  final  part  of  the  story.  Again,  check  every 
word  and  find  every  verb. 
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TEST  sentence  :  He  _  it. 

Scarcely  had  the  hunting  party  finished  when  they  drove  their 
horses  and  their  hounds  into  the  gardener’s  neat,  orderly  beds  of 
cabbages,  onions,  and  beans.  The  rabbit  hid  under  a  giant 
cabbage,  but  the  dogs  found  him.  With  the  first  joyous  bay  of  the 
hounds,  the  riders  poured  into  the  garden,  tore  their  way  through 
the  poles  and  netting,  and  burst  out  of  the  hedge  —  yelling  like 
demons  after  the  poor  rabbit. 

Sadly,  the  little  gardener  regarded  the  total  wreckage  of  months 
of  painstaking  effort.  In  two  minutes  the  landlord  and  his  friends 
had  destroyed  more  than  all  the  rabbits  in  Christendom  ate  in  a 
year.1 

There  are  twelve  verbs  in  this  part  of  the  story.  Did  you  find  every  one 
of  them  ?  If  necessary,  go  back  and  check  every  word. 


EXERCISE  6 

(a)  Make  a  list  of  ten  words  that  will  fit  in  either  of  the  alternative  forms 
of  this  test  sentence : 

(1)  He _ quickly. 

(2)  You _ quickly. 

(b)  Make  a  list  of  ten  words  that  will  fit  in  either  of  the  alternative  forms 
of  this  test  sentence : 

(1)  He _ it. 

(2)  You _ it. 


Two  “facts”  about  verbs 

Consider  this  sentence:  “I  always  pay  my  bills  on  time;  therefore,  I 
know  I  paid  this  one.”  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  pay  and 
paid ?  Most  of  us  would  agree  it  is  a  difference  in  time.  If  you  examine  the 


1  La  Fontaine,  the  wise  and  witty  Frenchman  who  originally  wrote  this  fable,  added 
the  note,  “Little  princes,  settle  your  own  quarrels  among  yourselves.  It  is  madness  to  ask 
kings  for  aid.  You  should  never  let  them  engage  in  your  wars,  nor  even  enter  your 
dominions.” 

If  we  may  paraphrase  La  Fontaine  for  a  moment,  “Little  pupils,  do  not  ask  teachers  to 
settle  your  quarrels  except  as  a  last  resort;  you  may  both  end  up  in  the  detention  hall!” 

The  verb  7 


» 


other  verbs  you  found  in  your  exercises,  you  will  notice  that  they  all  tell 
you  something  about  the  time  of  the  action.  All  verbs  can  show  a  change 
in  time  by  a  change  in  sound  and  spelling. 

From  your  work  with  the  test  sentences,  you  will  note  that  verbs  may  be 
preceded  by  words  like  J,  you ,  or  he,  words  that  we  call  pronouns  and  about 
which  you  will  learn  more  later. 


EXERCISE  7 

Use  the  fact  that  verbs  may  show  a  change  in  time  by  a  change  in  spelling 
to  distinguish  verbs  from  other  words.  For  example: 

Many  pupils  think  they  know  the  answer. 

This  sentence  seems  to  refer  to  the  present  moment.  We  could  say  the  same 
sentence  but  make  it  apply  to  something  that  happened  yesterday: 

Many  pupils  thought  they  knew  the  answer. 

We  could  then  say  that  think  and  know  are  verbs  because  think  can  become 
thought  (a  change  in  spelling  to  show  a  change  in  time)  and  know  can  become 
knew . 

Decide  which  words  in  the  following  sentences  could  show  a  change  in 
time  by  a  change  in  their  spelling. 

1.  Grammar  appears  new  to  many  of  us. 

2.  Actually,  we  know  a  lot  of  grammar  already. 

3.  We  write  “the  little  red  hen”  and  not  “the  red  little  hen.” 

4.  So  we  understand  word  order. 

5.  We  start  with  a  subject. 

6.  Usually  we  placed  the  verb  next. 

7.  Many  of  our  sentences  ended  with  another  noun. 

8.  We  used  the  words  correctly. 


REMEMBER - 

1.  Verbs  are  words  like  shout,  jump,  and  run . 

2.  Verbs  can  show  a  change  in  time  by  a  change  in 
sound  and  spelling. 

3.  Verbs  may  be  preceded  by  words  like  I, you,  or  he. 

4.  Verbs  are  words  that  imply  an  action  or  a 
situation. 
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EXERCISE  8* 


The  newspapermen  who  write  the  “heads,”  or  headlines,  that  appear 
over  the  front-page  stories  of  your  newspaper  must  make  every  word  count. 
Usually  they  try  to  catch  your  eye  and  arouse  your  interest  with  half  a 
dozen  words  or  less.  Their  nouns  and  verbs  must  tell  the  whole  story.  Here 
is  an  exercise  which  will  give  you  more  experience  with  verbs  and  make 
you  think  carefully  about  each  word  you  use. 

Consider  the  headline: 

GREEK  FLEET  APPEARS  OFF  CYPRUS 

What  is  the  verb?  Not  a  very  exciting  one,  is  it?  It  doesn’t  convey  very 
much  information  either.  Now  consider  some  variations  of  that  headline: 

GREEK  FLEET  PATROLS  OFF  CYPRUS 

This  begins  to  sound  official. 

GREEK  FLEET  PROWLS  OFF  CYPRUS 

Now  the  fleet  sounds  really  menacing. 

(a)  Here  is  an  incomplete  headline: 

POLICE _ CITY  FOR  SUSPECT 

Insert  each  of  the  following  verbs  in  turn : 

CHECK,  SEARCH,  HUNT,  COMB,  SCOUR 

What  changes  in  meaning  do  you  get? 

(b)  Now  you  try  writing  some  “heads.”  Here  is  an  incomplete  headline 
that  only  needs  a  telling  verb : 

SCHOOL  PLAY _ CROWD 

See  if  you  can  find  at  least  three  verbs  that  will  catch  people’s  attention, 
(Naturally,  it’s  a  good  play.) 

(c)  In  the  following  incomplete  headline,  use  three  different  verbs  to 
give  three  quite  different  meanings : 

MAYOR _ HOSPITAL  PLANS 

Be  sure  you  can  demonstrate  that  each  word  you  chose  was  a  verb.  How 
would  you  do  this  ? 
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The  adjective 


Consider  the  following  sentence: 

The  two  angry  boys  raced  up  to  the  smiling ,  portly  old  gentleman. 

The  first  three  italicized  words  are  said  to  modify  the  noun  boys ,  and  the 
next  four  are  said  to  modify  the  noun  gentleman. 

To  modify  means  to  “change.”  Men  in  the  army  speak  of  a  “modified” 
No.  4  rifle  when  they  mean  a  No.  4  rifle  that  has  something  different  from 
the  standard  No.  4  rifle,  possibly  the  addition  of  a  telescopic  sight. 

Every  one  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  above  example  “changes”  the 
meaning  of  the  noun  that  follows  it.  The  word  boys  by  itself  refers  to  all  the 
boys  there  are.  As  soon  as  we  say  the  boys  we  are  not  talking  about  all  boys 
but  about  certain  particular  boys. 

The  word  angry  changes  the  meaning  of  boys  by  adding  another  idea  to 
it.  Angry  and  the,  however,  seem  to  be  different  kinds  of  words.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  call  words  like  angry  adjectives  and,  for  the  moment,  we 
shall  not  concern  ourselves  with  words  like  the. 

Examine  these  uses  of  angry  and  other  words  like  it : 

The  angry  boy  .... 

The  tall  boy  .... 

The  dark  boy  .... 

The  handsome  boy  .... 

The  boy  seemed  angry. 

The  boy  is  tall. 

The  boy  was  dark. 

The  boy  is  handsome. 

The  boy  is  very  angry. 

The  boy  was  very  tall. 

The  boy  is  very  dark. 

The  boy  was  very  handsome. 

These  expressions  show  us  the  usual  positions  of  adjectives.  These  are 
(a)  in  front  of  the  noun,  (b)  after  verbs  like  is,  was,  and  seemed,  and  (c) 
after  words  like  very. 

In  order  to  find  out  if  a  word  is  an  adjective,  try  it  after  verbs  like  is  and 
was ,  and  after  the  word  very.  This  is  a  very  useful  test  for  adjectives. 
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We  can  say  that  adjectives  are  words  that  will  take  the  place  of  angry  in 
a  sentence  like  this  one : 


The  boy  is  very  angry. 

For  example:  tired ,  in  “The  tired  boy  ran  home  to  the  old  shack,”  could 
take  the  place  of  angry : 

The  boy  is  very  tired. 

If  there  was  more  than  one  boy,  our  sentences  would  read : 

The  boys  are  very  angry. 

The  boys  are  very  tired. 

It  would  sound  a  little  silly  to  test  old  from  the  sentence  about  the  boy 
running  home  by  saying: 

The  boy  is  very  old. 

However,  we  could  make  a  new  test  sentence: 

The  shack  is  very  old. 

Using  the  noun  that  is  associated  with  the  word  we  want  to  test  as  part  of 
our  test  sentence  gives  us  a  useful  idea  for  making  test  sentences.  We  can 
now  say:  An  adjective  is  a  word  that  will  fill  the  blank  in  this 
sentence : 

The  (any  noun)  is/are  very _ 


EXERCISE  9 

Find  twenty  words  that  will  fill  the  blank  in  this  test  sentence: 

The  (any  noun)  is/are  very _ 

examples  :  The  question  is  very  tricky.  The  worm  is  very  slimy. 

Don’t  settle  for  the  obvious  adjectives;  look  for  some  interesting  ones. 
Each  new  noun  you  use  in  the  position  marked  any  noun  will  suggest  new 
adjectives. 


EXERCISE  10 

Use  the  test  sentences  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  to  select  the  adjectives 
in  the  passage  from  Treasure  Island  that  follows. 
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The  (any  suitable  noun)  is  very _ 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  are  very _ 

I  remember  him  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  as  he  came  striding  to 
the  inn  door,  his  sea  chest  following  behind  him  in  a  hand  barrow; 
a  tall,  strong,  heavy,  nut-brown  man ;  his  tarry  pigtail  falling  over 
the  shoulders  of  his  soiled  y_ue  coat;  his  hands  ragged  and  scarred, 
with  bjnck  nails;  and  the  sabre  cut  across  one  cheek  a  dirty,  livid 
color.  I  remember  him  looking  around  the  cove  and  whistling  to 
himself  as  he  did  so. 

There  are  a  dozen  adjectives  here.  Did  you  find  them  all?  If  you  didn’t, 
check  every  word — if  necessary.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  perfect 
score. 

REMEMBER  - - 


1.  Adjectives  are  words  like  tall,  dark ,  and  handsome. 

2.  Adjectives  are  words  that  will  fill  the  blank  in  this 
test  sentence: 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  is/are  very _ 

3.  Adjectives  modify  nouns. 


EXERCISE  11* 

Pick  out  the  adjectives  in  the  list  below.  Use  your  test  sentence  and 
choose  suitable  nouns.  If  the  word  you  were  testing  was  beautiful ,  you  would 
hardly  try 

The  boy  is  very  beautiful , 

because  beautiful  is  not  a  word  we  usually  apply  to  boys  if  we  want  to  stay 
friends.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  almost  always  say 

The  girl  is  very  beautiful. 

Here  is  the  list :  happy ,  ruler ,  discover ,  pretty ,  thin ,  jump,  thick ,  frighten ,  useful , 
urgent ,  reader ,  nervous ,  frisky ,  blood ,  friend ,  length ,  erase ,  sad,  shoot ,  slim,  car, 
messy,  ladder,  slippery,  heavy 

As  a  further  review,  you  might  list  the  nouns,  then  the  verbs. 
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The  adverb 


The  young  man,  who  had  been  nodding  sleepily  in  his  easy 
chair  before  the  fire,  jerked  bolt  upright  as  he  heard  the  quiet 
click  of  the  opening  door.  Nervously,  he  peered  into  the  semi¬ 
darkness,  until  his  eyes  slowly  focussed  on  the  strange  figure  in  the 
doorway.  Fearfully ,  he  shrank  back  in  his  chair,  as  the  hooded 
figure  advanced  silently  toward  him. 

The  italicized  words  in  the  preceding  passage  are  all  adverbs.  You  will 
notice  that  they  all  end  in  ly.  Most  English  adverbs  do  end  in  ly,  but 
unfortunately  not  all  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  adjectives  and  a 
few  nouns  end  in  ly.  Nouns  ending  in  ly  will  not  be  a  problem  as  you  will 
see  a  little  later.  Test  all  - ly  words  in  the  test  sentence:  “The  (any  noun) 
is/are  very _ ”  If  they  don’t  fit  here,  they  are  almost  certainly  adverbs. 


EXERCISE  12 

Pick  out  all  the  -ly  words  in  the  following  passage.  Use  this  test  sentence 
to  make  sure  they  are  not  adjectives: 

The  (any  noun)  is/are  very _ 

Then  list  the  -ly  words  as  adverbs. 

(1)  Carefully,  the  young  man  edged  his  way  from  his  chair. 

(2)  Clearly,  he  could  see  what  was  going  to  happen.  (3)  Obvi¬ 
ously  he  must  get  out  of  the  room.  (4)  Happily,  at  that  moment, 
there  came  an  interruption.  (5)  Quickly  the  hooded  figure 
wheeled  to  face  the  hall.  (6)  From  the  end  of  the  hall  someone 
could  be  heard  singing  loudly.  (7)  The  weird  figure  listened 
intently.  (8)  While  the  intruder’s  back  was  turned,  the  young  man 
hastily  felt  for  the  light  switch.  (9)  In  the  hall,  the  unknown  singer 
made  his  way  noisily  through  the  echoing  corridor.  (10)  Cautiously, 
the  young  man  closed  his  fingers  over  the  switch.  (11)  Plainly 
he  must  act.  (12)  Unsteadily,  he  took  a  deep  breath.  (13)  Re¬ 
luctantly,  the  hooded  intruder  turned  to  his  victim.  (14)  Calmly, 
he  closed  the  heavy  door  behind  him,  and  neatly  drew  a  long, 
slender  steel  blade  from  a  sheath  under  his  arm-pit.  (15)  The 
narrow  blade  gleamed  wickedly  in  the  light.  (16)  Promptly  the 
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young  man  pressed  the  switch,  and  instantly  the  room  was  in 
darkness.  (17)  Nothing  could  be  heard  in  the  thick  darkness  but 
the  two  antagonists  breathing  rapidly.  (18)  Suddenly  the  young 
man  felt  something  brush  his  arm,  and  he  shrieked  horribly. 

(19)  Don’t  worry  unduly  over  the  young  man.  (20)  Concentrate 
exclusively  on  the  adverbs.  (21)  He  will  suffer  momentarily, 
but  you  could  suffer  indefinitely  if  you  missed  the  point. 

There  are  twenty-five  adverbs  in  that  passage.  Did  you  find  them  all? 

If  you  didn’t,  go  back  and  check  any  -ly  words  that  you  missed. 


EXERCISE  13 

We  said  earlier  that,  unfortunately,  all  adverbs  do  not  end  in  ly.  You 
know  lots  of  adverbs,  even  if  you  have  never  learned  to  pin  a  label  on  them. 
Not  only  do  you  know  them,  but  you  know  how  to  use  them. 

Write  ten  sentences  by  filling  in  the  blanks  in  the  following  pattern.  Do 
not  use  words  ending  in  ing. 

The  (any  suitable  noun)  is  happy _ . 

Whatever  word  you  use  in  the  blank  will  be  an  adverb. 

Notice  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  adverbs  you  have  just  found  are  not 
-ly  adverbs.  You  obviously  need  more  information  about  adverbs  in  Order 
to  be  able  to  recognize  them. 

Consider  the  following  sentences : 

He  moved  it  quickly. 

He  quickly  moved  it. 

Quickly  he  moved  it. 

The  adverb  quickly  can  here  take  any  one  of  three  positions,  (a),  (b),  or  (c) : 

(c)  (b)  _  (a) 

_ he _ moved  it _ 

Many  adverbs  can  be  moved  to  at  least  one  other  position  in  the  sentence 
without  changing  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence. 


EXERCISE  14 

Examine  the  following  passage  carefully.  There  are  some  -ly  adverbs, 
some  adverbs  that  do  not  end  in  ly ,  and  some  words  that  end  in  ly  but  are 
not  adverbs. 

Identify  the  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  in  the  passage.  Then  test  words 
that  are  not  nouns,  verbs,  or  adjectives  in  the  following  way: 
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(a)  If  they  are  - ly  words,  make  sure  they  are  not  adjectives;  then 
list  them  as  adverbs. 

(b)  If  they  are  not  - ly  words,  try  them  in  this  test  sentence, 
starting  with  position  (a) : 

(c)  (b)  .  (a) 

_ he _ did  it _ 

If  they  fit  one  of  these  positions,  list  them  as  adverbs.  Reject  words  ending 
in  ing. 

(1)  The  little  girl  sang  sweetly.  (2)  She  finished,  bowed,  and 
calmly  thanked  her  audience,  who  were  now  applauding  her 
vigorously.  (3)  Steadily  she  gazed  at  the  vast  sea  of  friendly  faces, 
looking  carefully  for  someone  she  knew.  (4)  Here  she  had  come  to 
fear  this  great  murmuring  throng  in  the  semi-darkness.  (5)  If  she 
could  pick  out  a  friendly  face  or  two  among  the  expensively 
dressed  multitude,  it  would  help.  (6)  She  had  been  soundly 
trained,  and  she  knew  she  sang  beautifully.  (7)  A  little  thing  like 
stage-fright  was  no  problem,  but  it  was  hard  to  go  merrily  singing 
and  posturing  if  you  were  constantly  shaking. 

There  are  twelve  adverbs  here.  Did  you  find  them  all  ?  If  not,  first  make 
sure  that  you  didn’t  identify  any  adverbs  as  nouns,  verbs,  or  adjectives. 
Then  look  at  the  passage  again  to  make  certain  that  you  tested  every  -ly 
word.  Remember,  every  -ly  word  that  is  not  an  adjective  is  an  adverb.  If 
you  still  haven’t  found  twelve  adverbs  in  the  passage,  use  the  three  positions 
of  the  test  sentence  above  to  test  again  every  word  that  you  know  is  not  a 
noun,  verb,  or  adjective. 


REMEMBER 


1.  Adverbs  are  words  like  quickly ,  soon ,  here . 

2.  Words  that  end  in  ly  (and  are  not  nouns  or 
adjectives)  are  adverbs. 

3.  The  following  test  sentence  is  useful.  Use  position 
(a)  first  and  then,  if  necessary,  try  positions  (b) 
and  (c)  in  that  order. 

(c)  (b)  _  _  (a) 

_ he _ did  it _ . 

4.  Adverbs  may  frequently  be  moved  to  new  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  sentence  without  changing  the  general 
meaning  of  the  sentence. 
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assignment:  Review  very  carefully  the  four  lessons  you  have  had  so  far. 
Decide  which  facts  from  those  you  have  learned  would  enable  you  to 
separate  nouns  from  verbs  and  adjectives  from  adverbs. 

Practice  making  test  frames  for  any  of  the  four  parts  of  speech  you  have 
studied.  Start  with  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  you  know.  Take  out 
the  adjective  you  know  and  see  if  you  can  replace  it  with  other  adjectives 
you  know.  If  you  find  you  can’t  substitute  very  many  adjectives,  change 
the  wording  of  the  sentence  until  you  can. 

example:  “The  picture  is  very  beautiful ”  sounds  fine,  but  “The  picture  is 
very  tall ”  sounds  silly.  However,  you  can  say,  “She  is  very  beautiful”  and 
“She  is  very  tall.” 

Do  the  same  for  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs. 


EXERCISE  15* 

When  we  speak  of  the  formal  characteristics  of  a  word,  we  mean 
those  “facts”  about  its  form  or  appearance  that  help  us  separate  it  from 
other  kinds  of  words. 

(a)  Give  three  characteristics  of,  or  “facts”  about,  nouns. 

(b)  The  adjective  has  three  characteristic  positions.  Write  sentences  to 
illustrate  these.  Use  one  sentence  to  show  each  position. 

(c)  Write  a  test  sentence  to  show  the  most  useful  position  in  which  to 
test  a  word  to  see  if  it  is  an  adjective.  Leave  a  blank  in  this  position. 

(d)  Give  two  characteristics  of,  or  “facts”  about,  adverbs. 

(e)  Give  two  characteristics  of  verbs. 

EXERCISE  16** 

Examine  the  following  passage  carefully.  You  will  find  that  it  contains 
some  nonsense  words.  You  don’t  need  to  know  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
Nonsense  words  are  useful  because  they  force  us  to  look  at  the  clues,  or 
signals,  that  make  some  words  one  part  of  speech  and  others  different 
parts  of  speech. 

When  you  have  studied  the  passage,  give  the  part  of  speech  of  each  of  the 
italicized  words.  In  each  case,  explain  why  you  answered  as  you  did. 

This  summer  I  trapped  a  shtonk.  Four  shtonks  are  the  limit  this 
season.  Only  the  shtonk’s  paw  was  caught  in  the  trap.  A  shtonk 
groors  and  gribbles  when  he’s  caught.  This  shtonk  gribbled  grindishly 
at  me  as  I  came  close  to  him.  He  was  a  gall  shtonk  and  this  is  the 
rarest  kind.  He  was  galler  than  any  shtonk  I  had  ever  seen.  In  fact, 
he  was  the  gallest  shtonk  caught  in  the  last  five  years. 
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note:  Now  that  you  can  pick  out  - ly  adverbs,  you  should  take  a  moment 
to  think  about  the  nouns  that  end  in  ly.  There  are  a  few  such  nouns,  for 
example,  family , filly  (a  young  female  horse),  and  lily.  However,  these  words 
have  such  obvious  signs  of  the  noun  about  them  that  you  will  recognize 
them  as  nouns  without  any  difficulty. 

A  filly  ate  the  lily. 

The  sentence  is  silly,  but  the  presence  of  “a”  before  filly  and  “the”  before 
lily  immediately  alerts  us  to  the  fact  that  filly  and  lily  are  nouns.  Any  other 
words  that  you  could  use  to  take  the  place  of  filly  or  lily  in  the  sentence 
would  also  very  definitely  be  nouns,  for  example: 

A  bear  ate  the  apples. 

The  pheasant  ate  the  lilies. 

Notice,  too,  that  lily  may  be  changed  to  lilies  to  mean  more  than  one,  a  sure 
sign  that  it  is  a  noun.  If  you  are  ever  in  any  doubt  about  an  -ly  word,  test  it 
in  a  test  sentence  for  nouns. 
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LESSON  5 


Review  test  1 

Part  A 


1-2.  From  the  following  sentences  make  test  sentences  that  will  sort  out 
nouns  from  other  parts  of  speech.  Rewrite  each  sentence  on  your  paper, 
leaving  out  a  word  so  that  the  sentence  has  a  blank  into  which  only  a  noun 
will  fit. 

I  saw  the  accident. 

He  hasn’t  any  candy. 

3-14.  Use  the  test  frames  you  have  made  in  1  and  2  to  pick  out  all  the 
nouns  in  the  following  passage.  Write  each  noun  you  find  opposite  the 
numbers  3-14. 

The  thoughtful  cat  carefully  inspected  the  turtle.  Turtles  were 
new  to  her.  Fish  she  knew,  and  small  animals  like  rats  and  mice 
and  birds  were  quite  familiar.  This  creature,  however,  lived  in 
the  water,  but  he  scuttled  around  on  four  legs  or  flippers. 

15.  Think  of  a  word  that  will  fit  in  the  blank  in  this  sentence: 

Yesterday,  I _ it. 

What  part  of  speech  will  fit  in  this  blank  ?  Place  the  name  of  the  part  of 
speech  opposite  the  number  15. 

16-35.  Use  the  chief  fact  we  learned  about  verbs  this  term  to  sort  the 
following  words  into  a  column  headed  Verbs  and  a  column  headed 

Words  which  are  not  Verbs: 

words  to  be  sorted  i  run,  the,  jump,  laughed,  off,  went,  biscuit, 
ladder,  flat,  palace,  is,  shouts,  ways,  correctly,  very,  happy, 
thinks,  desk,  walked,  sang 

36-47.  Here  are  two  test  sentences  that  will  sort  out  adjectives  from  words 
that  are  not  adjectives: 

(a)  It  seemed _ 

(b)  They  were  very _ 

A  word  that  will  fit  in  either  of  these  sentences  is  to  be  considered  an 
adjective.  Here  is  the  list  of  words.  Try  each  word  in  both  blanks.  If  it  fits  in 
either  one,  it  is  an  adjective.  Sort  the  words  into  columns  headed  Adjec¬ 
tives  and  Words  which  are  not  Adjectives. 
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words  to  be  sorted:  small,  blue,  hard,  quickly,  quick,  apple, 
when,  sick,  into,  lightly,  very,  curious 

48-62.  Sort  the  following  words  into  Adverbs  and  Words  which  are  not 
Adverbs  by  using  the  test  sentences  provided: 

(a)  He  went _ . 

(b)  It  was  done  very _ 

words  to  be  sorted:  quickly,  dream,  sad,  well,  soon,  slowly, 
anxious,  beautify,  easily,  later,  hurry,  lovely,  stupidly,  some¬ 
times,  hurried 


Part  B 

In  this  part  of  your  test,  there  are  three  sentences  containing  nonsense 
words.  Because  of  certain  signs  or  signals  in  the  way  the  words  are  put 
together,  it  is  quite  easy  to  decide  the  “part  of  speech”  of  each  of  the 
nonsense  words  even  if  we  don’t  know  what  the  word  means! 

The  gabers  looked  cautiously  over  the  bars  of  their  cages. 

63.  What  part  of  speech  is  gabers  (is  it  a  verb,  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  an 
adverb)  ? 

64-65.  How  do  you  know?  (Give  two  reasons.) 

He  looked  glimpishly  at  the  half-eaten  cake. 

66.  What  part  of  speech  is  glimpishly  ? 

67-68.  How  do  you  know?  (Give  two  reasons.) 

Let’s  grost  some  griable  mackins  tonight. 

69.  What  part  of  speech  is  grost  ? 

70.  How  do  you  know?  (Give  one  reason.) 

7 1 .  What  part  of  speech  is  griable  ? 

72-73.  How  do  you  know?  (Give  two  reasons.) 

74.  What  part  of  speech  is  mackins  ? 

75.  How  do  you  know?  (Give  one  reason.) 


Review  test  1 
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LESSON  6 


Patterns 


When  we  considered  the  noun,  we  said,  “Nouns  are  words  like  apples , 
boy,  and  candy.”  What  we  meant  by  this  was  that  a  noun  was  a  word  that 
could  take  the  same  positions  in  a  sentence  that  apples ,  boy,  and  candy  might 
take. 

The  word  parcel  is  often  a  noun.  We  could  say,  “ Parcel  patterns  like 
apples,  boy,  and  candy.” 

I  found  some  apples.  The  apples  were  gone. 

I  found  the  boy.  The  boy  was  gone. 

I  found  the  candy.  The  candy  was  gone. 

I  found  the  parcel.  The  parcel  was  gone. 

I  looked  for  the  apples. 

I  looked  for  the  boy. 

I  looked  for  the  candy. 

I  looked  for  the  parcel. 

Everywhere  in  a  sentence  that  we  can  put  apples ,  boy,  or  candy  we  can 
also  put  parcel.  This  seems  to  show  that  parcel  is  the  same  kind  of  word  as 
apples,  or  boy,  or  candy. 

In  future  we  shall  say,  “ Parcel  patterns  like  apples,  boy,  or  candy,”  and 
we  shall  mean  that  parcel  occurs  in  sentences  in  the  same  places  in  which 
apples,  boy,  or  candy  appears. 

A  little  later  we’re  going  to  consider  words  that  appear  alongside  certain 
other  words.  The  word  the  often  appears  just  in  front  of  apples,  boy,  or 
candy: 

The  apples  look  good. 

The  boy  looks  well. 

The  candy  looks  delicious. 

When  this  happens,  we  say  that  the  patterns  with  apples,  boy,  or  candy. 

We  now  have  two  ideas.  We  can  say  that  fat  patterns  like  tali',  that  is, 
fat  could  take  the  same  place  in  the  sentence  that  tall  takes. 

We  can  also  say  that  the  patterns  with  nouns;  that  is  to  say,  the  always 
occurs  just  in  front  of  the  noun  with  which  it  patterns. 
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pattern  like:  take  the  place  of 
pattern  with:  appear  next  to 


EXERCISE  17 


Let  us  stop  now  for  a  moment,  and  see  if  we  have  really  grasped  the  idea 
of  patterning  with  and  patterning  like.  In  each  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  decide  which  word,  with  or  like ,  fills  the  blank  to  make  the  statement 
complete  and  correct.  (This  exercise  can  be  done  orally,  if  your  teacher 
wishes.) 

examples  : 

(1)  Sports  patterns _ candy.  Answer:  like 

We  can  make  these  statements: 

I  love  sports. 

I  love  candy. 

Sports  and  candy  can  occur  in  the  same  position. 

(2)  Was  patterns  _ _ going.  Answer:  with 

You  can  say,  “He  was  going ,”  but  you  cannot  say  both  “He  was 
home”  and  “He  going  home.”  In  other  words,  was  and  going  occur 
alongside  each  other  but  not  in  place  of  each  other. 


(a)  Fat  patterns 

happy. 

(f)  Is  patterns 

running , 

(b)  The  patterns 

hook. 

(p-'l  Had  patterns 

is. 

(c)  Fat  patterns 

.  hov. 

(h)  Hard  patterns 

soft. 

(d)  The  patterns 

this. 

(i)  Our  patterns 

dog. 

(e)  Foot  patterns 

shoe. 

fj)  Our  patterns 

the. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  studied  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs.  If  we  let: 

1  stand  for  nouns, 

2  stand  for  verbs, 

3  stand  for  adjectives, 
and  4  stand  for  adverbs, 

we  can  describe  the  “pattern”  of  a  sentence  by  using  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
and  4. 

If  we  write:  Charlie  punched  Brian  quickly ,  we  can  say: 

Charlie  is  a  noun, 
punched  is  a  verb, 

Brian  is  a  noun, 
and  quickly  is  an  adverb. 

We  could  say  our  sentence  is  made  up  of  noun,  verb,  noun,  and  adverb; 
or  we  could  say  that  it  is  made  up  of  12  1  4. 
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Given  a  formula  or  pattern,  we  can  easily  write  words  to  fit  it: 

3  12  4 

Little  boys  eat  quickly. 

When  you  are  asked  to  write  a  sentence  to  fit  a  particular  pattern, 
choose  the  important  words  first.  The  most  important  words  are  usually 
nouns  and  verbs. 

example  :  In  writing  a  sentence  to  fit  the  pattern  3  12  4  first  put  brackets 
around  the  3  and  4.  These  are  not  so  important  as  1  and  2.  Then  choose  a 
noun  and  a  verb  that  go  well  together: 

(3)  1  2  (4) 

dogs  bark 

Now  add  your  adjective  and  adverb: 

(3)  1  2  (4) 

Big  dogs  bark  fiercely. 
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Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns: 


1.  1  2. 

2.  1  2  1. 

3.  3  1  2  4. 

4.  3  1  4  2  1. 


5.  3  1  2  3  1. 

6.  1  2  3. 

7.  4  1  2  4. 

8.  1  4  2  3  1. 


note:  When  you  write  these  sentences,  choose  a  noun  and  a  verb  that 
seem  to  go  together,  e.g.  Charlie  snores.  If  your  pattern  was  12  4,  you 
could  add  a  suitable  adverb,  let  us  say  loudly ,  so  that  your  completed 
sentence  would  read,  Charlie  snores  loudly. 

If  you  have  difficulty,  you  may  insert  the,  a,  or  an  wherever  you  wish. 
Try  to  work  out  the  patterns  without  using  the ,  a,  or  an;  it  can  be  done. 
The  names  of  people  such  as  John  or  Charlie ,  or  nouns  in  the  plural,  such  as 
boys  or  dogs,  will  fit  into  these  patterns. 
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LESSON  7 


Determiners 


Consider  the  expression:  “  Watch  costs  more.”  Written  like  this  it  could 
mean: 

(a)  that  a  particular  watch  you  had  intended  to  buy  is  now 
more  expensive, 

or  (b)  that  the  president  of  a  company  is  urging  his  chief  accountant 
to  look  carefully  at  every  expense. 

As  you  well  know,  we  don’t  leave  our  readers  or  our  listeners  guessing  like 
this.  We  put  in  definite  signals  to  show  which  situation  we  have  in  mind. 

If  we  are  using  watch  as  a  noun  and  costs  as  a  verb,  then  we  have  situation 
(a)  in  mind,  and  we  say: 

The  watch  costs  more. 

Now  we  have  definitely  labelled  watch  as  the  noun,  and  costs  has  to  become 
the  verb. 

If  we  are  thinking  of  watch  as  the  verb  and  costs  as  the  noun,  then  we 
have  situation  (b)  in  mind  and  we  say  (or  write) : 

Watch  the  costs  more  (or  possibly,  “Watch  those  costs  more”). 

In  this  last  example  we  have  clearly  labelled  costs  as  the  noun,  and  the 
whole  sentence  is  seen  to  have  the  pattern  of  an  imperative  sentence  or 
request.  All  this  was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  word  the. 

The  and  its  partners  a  and  an  are  three  very  useful  signal  words  called 

articles. 

All  words  that  can  take  the  place  of  the  in  a  sentence  form  a  sub-class  of 
words  we  call  determiners.  Determiners  are  a  special  kind  of  adjective, 
but,  for  the  moment,  we  shall  find  it  easier  to  think  of  them  separately. 

examples:  The  man  shot  a  duck.  That  man  shot  a  cow. 

My  friend  shot  the  gamekeeper.  JVo  man  can  be  so  short-sighted. 

All  the  italicized  words  are  determiners. 

Determiners  always  occur  with  nouns  and  always  appear  in  front  of 
them: 

(a)  The  cat  lapped  up  the  milk. 

(b)  The  lean,  scrawny  alley  cat  drank  the  milk  greedily. 

Sometimes  other  words  appear  between  the  determiner  and  the  noun,  as 
in  sentence  (b). 
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REMEMBER 


1 .  The ,  a ,  and  are  the  commonest  determiners. 

2.  Determiners  must  occur  with  nouns,  never  by 
themselves. 

3.  Determiners  are  a  special  kind  of  adjective. 

4.  If  a  determiner  and  a  regular  adjective  occur  in 
front  of  the  noun,  the  determiner  comes  first. 


These  are  the  common  determiners: 

(a)  the ,  a,  an 

(b)  my,  your,  her,  our,  their,  his,  its  —  when  they  occur  with  nouns 

(c)  this,  that,  these,  those  —  when  they  occur  with  nouns 

(d)  each,  every ,  some ,  many,  much ,  most,  more,  several,  any,  all  —  when 
they  occur  with  nouns 

(e)  no  —  when  it  occurs  with  a  noun  as  in  “ no  boys  were  there” 

(f)  one,  two,  three,  etc.  —  when  they  occur  with  nouns,  as  in  “ three 
boxes” 

Some  of  these  words  may  occur  by  themselves  in  a  sentence.  When  this 
happens,  we  find  them  in  places  where  we  would  expect  to  find  a  noun. 
In  a  sense,  they  are  taking  the  places  of  nouns.  When  they  do  this,  we  no 
longer  consider  them  determiners,  because  a  determiner  is  a  word  that 
occurs  with  a  noun.  For  example: 

Several  minutes  passed  before  the  Queen  appeared. 
several:  a  determiner,  patterning  with  minutes 

The  citizens  waited,  but  several  fainted  in  the  heat. 
several:  not  a  determiner 


EXERCISE  19 

Place  determiners  in  different  positions  in  the  following  statements  to 
give  them  first  one  meaning  and  then  another. 

example:  Count  floats  quietly. 

By  a  long  stretch  of  the  imagination  this  could  refer  to  a  nobleman  at  ease 
in  his  private  swimming  pool,  as  in  “The  Count  floats  quietly”;  or  it  could 
be  an  order  to  the  clerk  in  a  fisherman’s  supply  house  to  “Count  those  floats 
quietly.”  You  don’t  have  to  supply  the  background;  just  the  determiners. 

(a)  Strike  ends  quickly.  (c)  Guard  walks  quietly. 

(b)  Crowd  answers  back.  (d)  Plant  flowers  late. 
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However  we  write  them,  these  sentences  don’t  mean  much;  but  they  do 
demonstrate  how  we  use  signals  to  sort  words  into  parts  of  speech,  even  if 
we  can’t  put  a  name  to  the  part  of  speech. 


EXERCISE  20 

Try  each  of  the  following  determiners  first  in  position  (a)  and  then  in 
position  (b)  of  the  test  sentences: 

the ,  a,  an ,  my,  her,  this,  these,  each,  some,  no 
(a) 

_ boy  found  the  stamps. 

(b) 

The  boy  found _ stamps. 

You  will  find  that  some  will  go  in  one  space  but  not  in  the  other.  Some  will 
go  in  both  spaces.  Try  to  decide  what  it  is  about  the  nouns  that  makes 
some  determiners  fit  and  some  fail  to  fit  in  a  space. 


EXERCISE  21 

note  :  This  exercise  calls  for  you  to  write  sentences  to  fit  given  patterns. 
Remember  to  start  with  your  nouns  and  verbs.  It  will  help  you  to  write 
good  sentences  if  you  make  all  the  sentences  in  a  given  exercise  refer  to 
some  selection  that  you  have  just  read,  perhaps  in  your  Literature  lesson. 

Let  1  stand  for  a  noun,  2  for  a  verb,  3  for  an  adjective,  4  for  an  adverb, 
and  D  for  a  determiner. 

Now  write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns : 


1. 

D 

1 

2 

D 

1. 

6. 

4 

D 

3 

1 

2 

D 

2. 

D 

3 

1 

2 

D 

1. 

7. 

1 

2 

1 

4. 

3. 

D 

3 

1 

2 

D 

3  1. 

8. 

D 

3 

3 

1 

2 

4. 

4. 

D 

1 

2 

4. 

9. 

D 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

5. 

D 

1 

2 

D 

1 

4. 

10. 

4 

D 

3 

1 

2 

4. 

EXERCISE  22** 

When  a  linguistic  scientist  wants  to  find  out  something  about  a  word  or 
a  kind  of  word,  he  collects  as  many  samples  of  the  way  in  which  people  use 
that  word  as  he  can.  This  collection  of  samples  he  calls  a  corpus  (a  body  of 
material) .  Everything  he  says  about  the  word  he  is  studying  must  apply  to 
every  sample  in  the  corpus. 
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Here  is  a  small  corpus  or  collection  of  samples  demonstrating  the  ways 
in  which  we  use  the  word  other. 


1.  John  brought  the  other 
book. 

2.  He  took  one  and  I  took  the 
other. 

3.  The  others  had  to  stay  in. 


4.  We  gave  away  one  kitten 
but  we  have  many  others. 

5.  Other  children  don’t  do 
that. 

6.  Others  left  earlier  in  cars. 


What  kind  of  a  word  is  other  ?  Is  it  an  adjective?  Is  it  a  determiner?  Is  it  a 
noun  ?  If  you  have  been  looking  ahead,  you  may  want  to  consider  whether 
or  not  it’s  a  pronoun.  Does  it  act  as  one  kind  of  word  at  one  time  and  a 
different  kind  of  word  at  another? 

To  answer  these  questions  consider  each  sentence  in  turn: 


1.  John  brought  the  other  book. 

Take  out  the  word  other  and  substitute  a  number  of  different  words.  Two 
parts  of  speech  will  fit.  What  are  they? 

Try  the  word  other  in  the  test  sentence  for  the  adjective.  What  do  you 
conclude? 


2.  He  took  one  and  I  took  the  other. 

What  kind  of  word  precedes  other ?  Of  what  part  of  speech  is  this  a 
characteristic? 


3.  The  others  had  to  stay  in. 

Other  can  add  5  to  mean  more  than  one.  What  does  this  indicate? 

4.  We  gave  away  one  kitten  but  we  have  many  others. 

Others  here  is  similar  in  two  ways  to  others  in  sentence  (3).  What  are  the 
similarities  ? 

In  sentence  (4)  others  stands  for  kitten[s).  What  kind  of  words  are  used  to 
stand  for  nouns  ? 

5.  Other  children  don’t  do  that. 

Try  substituting  a  determiner,  an  adjective,  and  a  noun  for  other  here. 
Will  all  three  fit? 


6.  Others  left  earlier  in  cars. 

In  what  position  is  the  word  others  ?  What  other  characteristic  of  the  noun 
does  it  have  in  this  sentence?  What  characteristic  of  a  pronoun  do  you 
think  it  has  ? 

Now  summarize  your  observations  and  draw  your  conclusion. 
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LESSON  8 


Proper  nouns  and  pronouns 


There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  using  proper  nouns  correctly.  These 
are  the  nouns  that  we  write  with  a  capital  letter  and  that  we  say  “are  the 
names  of  particular  people  or  places.”  John ,  Jack ,  and  Mary  are  proper 
nouns,  and  so  are  Vancouver ,  Edmonton ,  and  Montreal. 

The  real  purpose  in  considering  proper  nouns  here  is  to  place  them 
alongside  another  group  of  words  called  pronouns.  Pronouns  and  proper 
nouns  resemble  each  other  in  two  ways.  They  are  used  to  represent  the 
same  kind  of  thinking,  and  they  pattern  in  the  same  way  in  sentences. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  many  people  called  Jack  in  this  world,  so 
that  we  can  say: 

Did  you  hear  that  Jack  broke  his  leg  in  a  car  smash  ? 

only  if  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  particular  Jack  we  mean.  We  might 
say,  then,  that  a  proper  noun  is  a  noun  used  as  if  it  could  only  refer  to  one 
person  or  place.  Actually,  it  almost  seems  unnecessary  to  define  proper 
nouns.  We  all  seem  to  know  them  quite  well. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  pronoun  now.  He  is  a  pronoun.  You  can  say  at  some 
point  after  a  conversation  has  begun: 

Did  you  know  that  he  had  broken  his  leg  again  ? 

only  if  there  is  no  doubt  in  your  listener’s  mind  about  whom  you  are  talking. 

In  both  the  above  examples  you’ll  notice  that  neither  the  proper  noun 
nor  the  pronoun  patterned  with  a  determiner.  Ordinarily,  determiners  do 
not  occur  with  proper  nouns  or  pronouns.  Adjectives  occur  with  pronouns 
and  proper  nouns  once  in  a  while,  as  in : 

Poor  little  Jim. 

Little  Janet  came  in. 

Poor  me ! 

Consider  the  following  sentences : 

He  hit  John.  Mike  hit  him. 

In  these  sentences,  the  words  he  and  Mike  are  said  to  be  in  the  subject 
position;  the  words  John  and  him  are  said  to  be  in  the  object  position.  We 
shall  discuss  the  ideas  of  “subject”  and  “object”  in  more  detail  a  little  later. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  pronouns  that  change  their  form  to  show  a 
change  in  function  in  the  sentence.  In  the  subject  position,  they  have  one 
form;  in  the  object  position,  most  of  them  have  another;  when  they  are 
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used  to  show  possession,  they  have  still  a  third.  These  pronouns  are  called 
the  personal  pronouns.  If  you  do  not  know  them  now,  learn  them: 


REMEMBER 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 


subject  forms 

object  forms 

possessive  forms 

/ 

me 

mine 

you 

you 

yours 

he 

him 

his 

she 

her 

hers 

it 

it 

its 

we 

us 

ours 

they 

them 

theirs 

In  addition 

learn  the  three 

forms  of  another 

pronoun,  which 

is  not  called  a  personal  pronoun: 

who 

whom 

whose 

Because  we  use  the  pronoun  in  many  ways  as  if  it  were  a  noun,  we  shall 
use  the  symbol  1  to  stand  for  both  noun  and  pronoun. 

1 :  noun  or  pronoun 

If  we  want  you  to  use  a  pronoun  when  you  are  composing  a  sentence  to 
follow  a  pattern,  we  will  mark  the  1  with  an  asterisk  or  star  (1*). 

The  following  words  are  common  pronouns.  They  are  pronouns  if  we 
find  them  occurring  in  places  where  we  would  expect  to  find  nouns.  (They 
would  not  be  pronouns  if  they  occurred  with  a  noun.)  For  example: 

—  This  must  be  yours  —  this  is  a  pronoun. 

—  This  book  must  be  yours  —  this  is  a  determiner. 


COMMON  PRONOUNS 


this 

such 

some 

anybody 

everybody 

each  other 

that 

each 

all 

anyone 

everyone 

one  another 

these 

few 

any 

anything 

everything 

one 

those 

many 

most 

somebody 

nobody 

two 

none 

either 

someone 

no  one 

three 

several 

neither 

something 

nothing 

much 
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EXERCISE  23 

Rewrite  each  of  these  sentences  and  substitute  a  pronoun  for  the  italicized 
word: 

1.  He  found  a  long,  narrow,  jewel-encrusted  case  lying  in  the 
dust. 

2.  The  rich  but  dyspeptic  old  man  laughed  for  the  first  time  in 
years. 

3.  I  looked  all  over  the  hotel  for  an  overbearing,  over-dressed, 
and  over-paid  female  who  was  supposedly  in  charge  of 
registration. 

Which  words  did  you  leave  out? 

What  was  the  job  or  function  of  these  words  in  the  sentence? 

Why  do  you  no  longer  require  them  ? 


EXERCISE  24 


Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns.  Use  proper  nouns  or 
pronouns  wherever  possible  in  the  noun  positions. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


1  2  4. 

1  4  2  D  1. 

4  1  2  D  3 

D  1  2  1. 


1. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


D  3  3  1  2  4. 

3  12  4. 

D  3  1  4  2  D 

4  D  3  1  2  1. 


3  1. 


EXERCISE  25* 

Copy  the  symbols  we  have  learned  so  far.  Arrange  them  one  below  the 
other.  Opposite  each  symbol,  write  the  name  of  the  part  of  speech  it  stands 
for.  Opposite  the  name  of  the  part  of  speech,  write  an  example  of  that  part 
of  speech  chosen  from  the  list  we  have  provided.  We  have  done  the  first 
one  for  you  to  follow. 

1  noun  engine 

1* 

2 

3 

4 
D 

list  of  possible  examples:  engine,  unhappy,  gasped,  that,  quickly, 
because,  mine,  into 
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EXERCISE  26* 


1.  Write  three  examples  of  nouns. 

2.  Set  down  three  “facts”  that  help  us  to  pick  out  nouns. 

3.  What  do  nouns  usually  do  in  a  sentence? 

4.  Set  down  three  examples  of  verbs. 

5.  Write  out  two  “facts”  about  verbs  that  distinguish  them  from  other 
parts  of  speech. 

6.  What  do  verbs  usually  do  in  a  sentence  ? 

7.  How  would  you  show  that  a  word  was  an  adjective? 
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LESSON  9 


Auxiliaries 


Examine  the  following  sentences: 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(a)  Mike 

charts 

the  movements  of  migrating  birds. 

(b)  „ 

can  chart 

)) 

(c)  „ 

is  charting 

33 

(d)  „ 

does  chart 

33 

(e)  „ 

has  been  charting 

33 

(f)  „ 

will  have  charted 

33 

Essentially  a 

man  called  Mike  (1) 

is  setting  out  on  paper  (2)  a  record  of 

the  movements  of  migrating  birds  (3).  The  element  in  column  1,  Mike , 
remains  unchanged  throughout.  The  element  in  column  3  remains 
unchanged  throughout.  The  idea  expressed  by  the  verb  charts  (2)  is  present 
in  all  sentences,  but  other  words  are  grouped  with  some  other  form  of  the 
same  verb,  such  as  chart ,  charting ,  or  charted ,  to  show  a  shift  in  time  or 
emphasis.  All  these  words  ( can ,  is,  does,  has  been,  will  have )  that  have  been 
added  to  chart  (or  a  form  of  it)  are  called  auxiliaries,  or  auxiliary  verbs. 

These  auxiliaries  mark  verbs  just  as  determiners  mark  nouns.  This  is 
not  their  only  purpose,  but  it  is  probably  the  one  we  notice  first.  If  we 
write : 

City  guards  walk 

we  may  mean: 

(a)  The  city  authorities  are  taking  particular  care  of  some 
special  sidewalk  or  path, 

or  (b)  Some  guards,  hired  by  the  city,  are  no  longer  going  to  get 
their  bus  fares  paid. 

Rather  than  say  “City  guards  walk”  it  would  be  better  to  say: 

(a)  City  will  guard  walk. 
or  (b)  City  guards  will  walk. 

In  each  case  the  use  of  will  labels  the  following  word  as  a  verb,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Go  back  and  examine  our  original  sentences  at  the  beginning  of  this 
lesson.  You  will  notice  that  the  idea  of  “charting,”  which  was  the  main 
idea  of  the  verb,  continues  to  be  carried  or  expressed  by  the  last  verb  in  the 
sentence. 
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REMEMBER  _____________ — _ — - - — - 

1.  Auxiliaries  are  words  like  will  in  “will  buy,”  is  in 
“is  buying,”  and  has  in  “has  bought.” 

2.  If  there  are  two  or  more  verbs  that  can  stand 
together  (i.e.,  be  placed  side  by  side  without 
changing  the  general  meaning),  the  last  one  is 
the  main  verb  and  the  others  are  auxiliaries. 

3.  Auxiliaries  always  pattern  with  verbs  and  can  be 
thought  of  as  “helping”  verbs. 

4.  The  common  auxiliaries  are 

(a)  am,  are ,  is,  was,  were 

(b)  do,  does,  did 

(c)  has,  have,  had 

(d)  can,  could,  may,  might, 
shall,  should,  will,  would, 
must,  ought  [to) 


You  might  note  that  all  auxiliaries  seem  to  have  the  ability  to  form  a 
negative  contraction,  that  is,  a  shortened  form  to  show  the  opposite  of  their 
original  meaning: 

(a)  are:  aren’t,  is:  isn’t,  was:  wasn’t,  were:  weren’t 

(b)  do:  don’t,  does:  doesn’t,  did:  didn’t 

(c)  has:  hasn’t,  have:  haven’t,  had:  hadn’t 

(d)  can:  can’t,  could:  couldn’t,  etc. 

note:  Concerning  am :  at  one  time  some  of  the  proudest 
of  our  great-grandfathers  said  “ain’t”;  we’ve  dropped  the 
custom. 

We  shall  represent  the  auxiliary  by  the  letter  A  in  our  patterns. 


EXERCISE  27 

Consider  the  verb  write.  It  has  at  least  four  forms: 

(a)  write  (b)  wrote  (c)  written  (d)  writing 
Now  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1 .  Can  you  put  auxiliaries  with  all  four  forms  ? 

2.  Which  auxiliaries  go  with  (a)  write,  (b)  wrote,  (c)  written , 
and  (d)  writing ? 
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EXERCISE  28 


1:  noun  or  pronoun  2:  verb  3:  adjective  4:  adverb 
D:  determiner  A:  auxiliary 

Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns: 


1. 

D 

1 

A 

2 

D 

3 

1. 

6. 

1 

A 

A 

2 

4. 

2. 

D 

3 

3 

1 

A 

2 

4. 

7. 

D 

1 

A 

A 

2 

D 

1. 

3. 

D 

3 

1 

A 

2 

D 

1 

4. 

8. 

4 

D 

3 

3 

1 

A 

2  D 

4. 

1 

4 

2 

D 

3 

3 

1. 

9. 

A 

1 

2 

1 

D 

3 

1? 

5. 

D 

3 

3 

1 

A 

2 

D 

3  1. 

10. 

A 

D 

3 

1 

2 

D 

1? 

EXERCISE  29* 

List  all  the  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  following  passage. 

(1)  What  a  lot  had  happened  in  the  last  few  days!  (2)  Dad  is 
growing  worse  day  by  day,  and  I  am  taking  his  place  as  leader  of 
the  party.  (3)  Nobody  will  question  anything,  but  I  must  take 
lots  of  risky  moves.  (4)  When  I  did  give  an  order,  I  would  think  to 
myself,  “They  may  obey  it,  or  they  could  stop  work  tomorrow.” 
(5)  A  job  like  this  was  a  tricky  business.  (6)  Too  many  people  are 
waiting  for  your  first  mistake. 
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LESSON  10 


Linking  verbs 


Let  us  imagine  that  we  have  a  detective  called  Mr.  White  and  a  bandit 


called  Mr.  Black.  Now 

study  these  two 

groups  of  sentences,  A  and  B: 

GROUP  A 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

1 

2 

1 

1.  The  detective 

shot 

the  bandit. 

(Mr.  White) 

(Mr.  Black) 

2.  The  detective 

captured 

the  bandit. 

(Mr.  White) 

(Mr.  Black) 

3.  The  detective 

convicted 

the  bandit  by  his  evidence. 

(Mr.  White) 

(Mr.  Black) 

4 

4.  The  detective 

had  worked 

tirelessly. 

(Mr.  White) 

5.  The  detective 

relaxed. 

(Mr.  White) 

GROUP  B 

(a) 

(b) 

(C) 

1 

2 

1 

1 .  The  detective 

was 

a  hero. 

(Mr.  White) 

(Mr.  White) 

2.  The  detective 

became 

an  inspector. 

(Mr.  White) 

(Mr.  White) 

3.  The  detective 

will  be 

the  Chief  of  Police. 

(Mr.  White) 

(Mr.  White) 

3 

4.  The  detective 

is 

tired. 

(Mr.  White) 

(Mr.  White) 

3 

5.  The  detective 

was 

happy. 

(Mr.  White) 

(Mr.  White) 

In  Group  A  we  have  a  series  of  verbs :  shot,  captured,  convicted,  had,  worked, 
and  relaxed.  The  first  three  of  these  occur  between  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Black.  This  means  that,  in  each  of  these  sentences,  the  words  in  columns 
(a)  and  (c)  refer  to  different  people.  The  fourth  and  fifth  verbs  in  this 
group  tell  us  what  Mr.  White  did  but  do  not  involve  anyone  else. 
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In  the  first  three  sentences  of  Group  B,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verbs 
was,  became,  and  will  be  link  words  that  refer  to  the  same  person.  In 
sentences  4  and  5,  the  verbs  is  and  was  link  the  adjectives  tired  and  happy  to 
the  detective,  Mr.  White;  it  is  Mr.  White  who  is  tired  and  happy.  In  all 
the  sentences  of  Group  B,  therefore,  the  words  in  columns  (a)  and  (c) 
refer  to  the  same  person. 

Verbs  like  is,  was,  became,  and  will  be  in  Group  B  are  called  linking  verbs 
or  copula  verbs.  The  material  before  and  after  them  always  refers  to  the 
same  person  or  thing. 

Other  verbs,  sometimes  called  non-linking  or  predicating  verbs,  such 
as  the  verbs  in  Group  A,  may  stand  between  two  expressions,  but  then  the 
expressions  refer  to  different  people  or  things. 


REMEMBER 


1.  Linking  verbs  are  words  like  am,  are,  is,  was,  were. 

2.  They  stand  between  two  nouns  that  refer  to  the 
same  person  or  thing, 

or  3.  they  stand  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective  that 
refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing. 


We  will  represent  a  linking  verb  in  our  patterns  with  2L  and  a  non¬ 
linking  verb  with  2. 


EXERCISE  30 

Using  our  working  definition  of  linking  verbs,  decide  which  verbs  in 
column  (b)  are  linking  verbs  and  which  are  not.  Remember,  compare 
columns  (a)  and  (c)  to  see  if  they  refer  to  the  same  person. 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

1.  The  girls 

are 

good  dancers. 

2.  The  girls 

danced 

well 

all  evening. 

3.  The  girls 

danced 

their  partners 

till  dawn. 

4.  The  dog 

tired 

his  master 

with  the  walk. 

5.  He 

is 

tired 

in  the  morning. 

6.  He 

tires 

easily 

now. 

7.  The  roses 

were 

sweet. 

8.  The  roses 

smelled 

sweet. 

9.  The  bread 

is 

fresh. 

10.  The  bread 

tastes 

fresh. 

11.  I 

tasted 

the  bread. 

12.  Mike 

is 

our  baker. 
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EXERCISE  31* 


1.  Dogs  will  chase  a  child  and  nip  at  the  youngster's  clothing. 

What  three  characteristics  of  or  “facts”  about  the  noun  does 
this  sentence  illustrate  ? 

2.  I  spend  carefully  now,  but  I  spent  foolishly  when  I  was  young. 
What  characteristic  of  verbs  does  this  sentence  illustrate  ? 

3.  The  boy  was  very  tired  by  the  time  he  got  home. 

What  part  of  speech  is  tired  and  how  do  you  know  ? 

4.  The  running  boy  was  very  tired  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
tape. 

Is  running  an  adjective?  How  do  you  know? 

5.  Quickly  the  boy  grabbed  the  net. 

The  boy  quickly  grabbed  the  net. 

The  boy  grabbed  the  net  quickly. 

What  characteristic  of  adverbs  is  illustrated  by  these  sentences  ? 


EXERCISE  32* 

Copy  the  following  symbols  into  your  notebook  in  two  columns. 

4  D 

2  A 

3  1 

1*  2L 

Name  the  part  of  speech  that  each  one  represents  and  choose  an  example  of 
that  part  of  speech  from  the  list  below. 

list  of  possible  examples:  by,  is,  ran,  school,  became,  thin,  but,  our, 
now,  it 
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LESSON  11 


Intensijiers 


Thus  far  we  have  examined  determiners,  a  special  class  of  adjectives, 
which  signal  or  point  out  nouns.  We  have  also  looked  at  auxiliaries,  a 
special  group  of  “helping”  verbs,  which  sometimes  mark  the  main  verb  of 
the  sentence.  Now  we  are  going  to  look  at  a  third  small  group  of  words 
with  a  special  job.  These  words  are  called  intensifiers.  They  are  a  special 
kind  of  adverb.  Unlike  the  adverbs  we  have  already  studied,  intensifiers  do 
not  modify  verbs;  they  only  modify  adjectives  or  other  adverbs. 

The  commonest  intensifier  is  the  word  very.  Because  we  shall  meet  it 
again  and  again,  we  shall  use  the  V  of  very  to  stand  for  the  intensifiers  in 
our  sentence  patterns.  We  could  use  I,  but  we  might  confuse  it  with  1 
standing  for  the  noun. 

Examine  the  following  sentences : 


1  2L  V  3 

(a)  He  was  very  happy. 

(b)  He  is  quite  certain. 

(c)  He  is  somewhat  slow. 

(d)  He  was  really  worried. 

(e)  He  seemed  rather  frightened. 


12V  4 

He  ran  very  quickly. 

He  moved  quite  quickly. 
He  spoke  somewhat  slowly. 
He  spoke  more  quickly. 

He  spoke  too  fast. 


Most  intensifiers  pattern  equally  well  with  adjectives  or  adverbs.  Some 
intensifiers  tend  to  be  used  more  often  with  one  than  the  other. 

Most  people  have  their  “pet”  intensifiers,  usually  six  to  eight  of  them. 
One  person’s  list  may  be  very  different  from  another’s. 

In  casual  conversation  many  people  use  real  as  an  intensifier.  In  time  it 
may  be  accepted,  but  at  the  moment  careful  writers  do  not  use  it.  If  you 
use  real  as  an  intensifier,  you  may  give  your  reader  the  impression  that  you 
are  not  concerned  enough  about  him  to  choose  your  words  carefully. 


EXERCISE  33 

How  many  intensifiers  can  you  think  of  in  addition  to  the  ones  listed  in 
this  lesson?  Take  the  sentence  That's  very  good ,  and  think  of  words  that 
might  be  substituted  for  very: 

That’s _ good ! 

No  and  not  will  fit  here,  but  neither  word  is  an  intensifier.  Some  ordinary 
adverbs  will  turn  up  in  this  position  —  discard  them.  Also  discard  any 
-ing  words. 
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EXERCISE  34 


1 :  noun  or  pronoun  2 :  verb  2L :  linking  verb 

3:  adjective  4:  adverb  D:  determiner  A:  auxiliary 
V :  intensifier 


Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns: 


1. 

D 

1 

2 

4. 

6. 

1 

2L 

D 

1. 

2. 

D 

3 

1 

2  V 

4. 

7. 

4 

D 

3 

1 

2 

D 

V  3  1. 

3. 

D 

V 

3 

1  2 

V  4. 

8. 

D 

V 

3 

1 

2 

4. 

4. 

1 

2 

V 

4. 

9. 

D 

1 

2 

D 

3 

1. 

5. 

1 

2L 

V 

3. 

10. 

D 

V 

3 

1 

2 

D 

V  3  1 

REMEMBER 


1.  Intensifiers  are  words  like  very ,  and  they  pattern 
in  the  same  way. 

2.  They  pattern  with  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

3.  Intensifiers  change  the  meaning  of  the  adjective 
or  adverb,  usually  making  it  “stronger”  or 
“weaker.” 

4.  They  are  a  special  kind  of  adverb. 


EXERCISE  35* 

1.  What  part  of  speech  is  his  in  each  of  the  following  sentences? 

(a)  That  is  his  book.  (b)  That  is  his. 

2.  What  part  of  speech  is  any  in  “Any  old  book  will  do”  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  following  words  could  be  determiners  and  which 
could  not? 

my,  these,  every,  sometimes,  mine,  any,  all,  everybody,  this,  hers 

4.  How  do  you  identify  an  auxiliary  verb  ? 

5.  Do  you  ever  find  an  auxiliary  verb  as  the  only  verb  in  the  sentence  ? 

6.  What  part  of  speech  is  had  in 

Had  I  but  known  the  facts  .  .  .  ?  Why  ? 

7.  What  is  the  commonest  intensifier? 

8.  Which  words  pattern  with  intensifiers  ? 

9.  “He  ran  so  very  quickly  that  he  reached  the  theatre  much  too  soon” 
Identify  each  of  the  italicized  words. 
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EXERCISE  36** 


The  following  sentences  have  some  unusual  intensifiers.  Look  for  words 
that  pattern  like  intensifiers  and  test  each  one  by  attempting  to  substitute 
the  word  very. 

1.  He  is  a  fairly  steady  worker. 

2.  He  was  especially  careful  after  the  accident. 

3.  An  exceptionally  clever  accountant  discovered  the  fraud. 

4.  This  soft  drink  is  extra  sweet. 

5.  The  soup  was  piping  hot. 

You  may  feel  that  your  discoveries  in  this  exercise  mean  that  we  will  have 
to  change  some  of  our  definitions,  and  you  are  quite  right.  However,  that 
is  a  task  that  must  wait  until  we  know  more  about  the  language.  Keep  your 
ideas  tucked  away  in  the  back  of  your  mind  for  the  moment;  our  present 
definitions  will  serve  us  for  the  time  being. 
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LESSON  12 


Review  test  2 


1-7.  Opposite  the  numbers  1-7  write  the  name  (or  ‘‘part  of  speech”)  of 
each  of  the  kinds  of  words  we  have  studied.  Opposite  each  name  write  the 
symbol  that  stands  for  this  part  of  speech  in  our  sentence  patterns.  Opposite 
each  symbol  write  an  example  of  this  part  of  speech.  The  first  answer  is 
done  for  you  as  an  example. 

part  of  speech  symbol  example 

1.  noun  1  apples 

note  :  Remember  that  the  symbol  1  can  stand  for  a  noun  and  for  another 
part  of  speech.  What  is  that  other  part  of  speech  ?  This,  with  an  example, 
can  be  one  of  your  seven  answers. 

8-9.  Which  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentence  patterns  with 
going  and  which  one  patterns  like  going ? 

The  boy  is  going  to  school,  and  he  is  trying  to  get  there  on  time. 

10-11.  Give  two  “facts”  about  nouns  that  help  us  to  sort  them  out  from 
other  kinds  of  words. 

12.  What  does  the  noun  usually  “do”  in  our  sentences?  (What  is  its 
“function”  ?) 

13.  What  fact  about  English  verbs  makes  them  different  from  other  parts 
of  speech? 

14.  Name  three  determiners  that  can  be  placed  directly  in  front  of  a  word 
as  a  test  for  a  noun. 

15-17.  Copy  and  complete  the  following  statements: 

Determiners  are  a  special  kind  of _ 

Auxiliaries  always  pattern  with _ 

Auxiliary  means _ 

18.  Here  are  two  sentences;  explain  how  you  know  which  verb  is  a  linking 
verb  and  which  one  is  a  non-linking  verb : 

(a)  The  detective  captured  the  bandit. 

(b)  The  detective  was  a  hero. 

19-20.  Copy  and  complete  the  following  statement: 

Intensifies  like  very  always  pattern  with _ or _ 

21-40.  Copy  the  following  sentences.  Write  the  proper  symbol  over  each 
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word.  When  you  are  satisfied,  re-copy  the  symbols  in  their  proper  order 
at  the  right  of  the  sentence. 

1  2  D  1 

example:  John  wanted  his  dinner.  1  2  D  1 

21.  He  laughed  loudly. 

22.  Jane  wept. 

23.  The  parcel  came  later. 

24.  Every  girl  brought  a  present. 

25.  I  met  John. 

26.  The  dogs  barked  fiercely. 

27.  My  little  brother  was  tired. 

28.  That  boy  is  our  captain. 

29.  Those  flowers  are  lovely. 

30.  We  are  catching  big  fish. 

31.  My  friend  had  shot  a  cougar. 

32.  We  need  a  very  small  monkey. 

33.  A  gracious  lady  welcomed  us. 

34.  Terence  is  a  hypocrite. 

35.  The  bread  tastes  fresh. 

36.  The  ghost  took  father’s  cigars. 

37.  The  little  old  woman  scurried  away. 

38*  I  feel  ill  now. 

39.  Quickly  Jane  packed  the  lunches. 

40.  She  was  extremely  self-conscious. 

41-50.  The  following  is  from  a  famous  piece  of  “nonsense  verse”  by  Lewis 
Carroll,  the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Through  the  Looking  Glass.  In 
a  sense  it  is  “double  talk”;  it  sounds  almost  as  if  it  meant  something,  as  if 
we  hadn’t  quite  heard  it  clearly. 

See  if  you  can  write  down  the  part  of  speech  of  each  of  the  italicized 
words.  One  is  done  for  you;  there  are  ten  others  —  four  on  this  page  and 
six  on  the  next.  The  fact  that  you  don’t  know  what  the  words  mean 
shouldn’t  bother  you.  You  don’t  need  to  know. 

example:  slithy  —  an  adjective 

Jabberwocky 

’Twas  brillig ,  and  the  slithy  tones 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe : 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves , 

And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

note:  ’ Twas  is  a  shortened  form  of  It  was. 
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He  took  his  vorpal  sword  in  hand : 

Long  time  the  manxome  foe  he  sought  — 

So  rested  he  by  the  Tumtum  tree, 

And  stood  awhile  in  thought. 

And,  as  in  uffish  thought  he  stood, 

The  Jabberwock,  with  eyes  of  flame, 

Came  whiffling  through  the  tuigey  wood, 

And  burbled  as  it  came ! 

If  you  have  difficulty,  put  real  words  that  would  make  sense  in  place  of 
the  nonsense  words  and  see  what  part  of  speech  they  are. 
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LESSON  13 


Basic  sentence  patterns 


How  many  ways  are  there  of  arranging  words  so  that  they  will  form 
sentences?  Stop  now,  and  give  the  matter  a  moment’s  thought.  Can  you 
make  even  a  wild  guess  ? 

If  you  were  like  most  of  us  when  you  were  very  young  and  first  became 
aware  of  sentences,  you  probably  thought  there  were  thousands  of  different 
arrangements  of  words  that  made  sentences.  Later,  you  began  to  sense 
that,  although  exactly  the  same  words  did  not  occur  again,  the  same 
arrangement  of  words  was  appearing  over  and  over  again.  If  you  look  at  the 
arrangement  of  words,  rather  than  the  actual  words,  you  will  discover 
that  sentences  seem  to  follow  a  very  few  arrangements  or  patterns. 

In  the  next  three  lessons  we  will  find  the  four  most  useful  arrangements 
or  patterns,  and  we  must  learn  to  see  how  one  arrangement  or  pattern 
differs  from  another. 

Let  us  look  at  statements  first,  since  we  use  so  many  of  them.  There  are 
only  three  main  parts  to  a  statement  and  sometimes  we  use  only  two  of 
them.  We  call  these  parts 

subject  verb  complement 

The  dog  bit  the  postman. 

We  expect  to  hear  a  subject,  a  verb,  and  usually  a  complement.  These 
parts  of  a  sentence  need  no  further  connection  than  to  be  placed  in  their 
proper  order:  subject,  verb,  complement.  This  order  we  call  the  normal 
order  of  the  English  sentence. 

note:  We  use  the  word  verb  as  a  part  of  speech  and  as  a  part  of  the 
sentence.  This  is  unfortunate  and  confusing  but  it  has  been  going  on  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  there  is  little  that  you  or  I  can  do  about  it. 

The  words  subject,  verb,  and  complement  don’t  mean  very  much  in 
themselves.  Some  people  have  tried  to  explain  them  by  saying,  for  example, 
that  the  subject  is  the  thing  talked  about.  In  the  sentence 

We  saw  the  grandstand  collapse  under  our  principal, 

you  may  not  be  sure  exactly  what  it  is  you  are  talking  about,  but  you  can 
be  sure  that  it’s  not  We,  although  We  happens  to  be  called  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  subjects  usually  name  something  and  that  the 
verb  and  the  complement  usually  tell  us  something  about  the  thing  named. 
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Naming  is  a  process  carried  on  by  nouns.  We  can  expect  the  subject  of 
a  sentence  to  be  a  noun  or  something  that  will  substitute  for  a  noun.  In  the 
following  sentences,  the  italicized  expressions  are  all  subjects: 

Cats  believe  they  are  better  than  people. 

They  put  up  with  patting  or  stroking. 

Sleeping  is  one  of  their  chief  interests. 

To  perform  tricks  is  undignified  in  their  view. 

That  a  cat  should  come  whenever  you  call  is  a  ridiculous  idea  to  a  cat. 

In  many  sentences,  the  subject  is  the  first  noun  or  noun  substitute  that  we 
find. 


Let  us  examine  some  subjects  of  sentences  more  closely: 


The 

(1) 

horse 

(2) 

trots* 

smoothly. 

*This  addition  of  s 

The 

horses 

trot 

smoothly. 

occurs  with  most 

The 

dog 

chases* 

cars. 

verbs  only  in  the 
present  form  and 

The 

dogs 

chase 

cars. 

in  the  third  person ; 

The 

tiger 

hates* 

a  fire. 

that  is,  when  you 
are  talking  about 

The 

tigers 

hate 

a  fire. 

someone  else. 

You  will  notice  that,  if  we  change  the  nouns  horse ,  dog,  or  tiger  from  singular 
to  plural,  we  also  have  to  change  the  form  of  the  verb.  At  one  time  this 
happened  with  most  forms  of  the  verb;  now  it  only  happens  with  the 
present  form. 

This  change  does  show,  however,  that  in  English  we  feel  there  is  a  very 
close  connection  between  a  subject  and  its  verb.  When  subject  and  verb 
are  directly  connected  in  this  fashion,  we  say  that  they  agree  with  each 
other  or  that  they  are  tied. 

From  now  on  we  shall  use  this  sign  < - >  between  the  subject  and 

the  verb,  or  between  the  subject  and  the  first  auxiliary  verb,  to  show  that 
a  particular  subject  is  “tied”  to  a  particular  verb.  For  example: 

D  1  A  2  D  1  4 

The  boy  < — >  was  chewing  the  apple  reflectively. 

If  the  verb  does  not  follow  immediately  after  the  subject  we  shall  use 

I  I  * 

Examine  the  following  sentences : 

Every  year  many  Canadians  < - >  visit  the  United  States. 

(a  Canadian  < - >  visits) 
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r  ;  ; - 1 

Many  Canadians  immediately  buy  American  clothes. 

(a  Canadian  immediately  buys ) 

t _ t 

They  < - >  want  to  look  just  like  our  American  cousins. 

( he  < - >  wants ) 

If  we  change  Canadians  to  Canadian  or  They  to  He ,  we  notice  the  change  we 
have  to  make  in  visit i  buy ,  or  want. 

Let  us  now  begin  describing  the  basic  patterns  we  use  in  making  state¬ 
ments. 

The  simplest  pattern  of  all  is  one  in  which  someone  does  something: 

Pattern  1 :  Cats  purr. 

We  rarely  use  this  pattern  in  quite  this  way.  There  would  be  little  purpose 
in  making  such  a  statement.  It  is  only  when  we  indicate  “which”  cats  and 
“how”  or  “why”  they  purred  that  we  can  see  any  practical  use  for  such  a 
pattern  or  for  a  particular  sentence  of  such  a  pattern.  However,  to  make  it 
easy  to  see  what  is  going  on,  we  shall  keep  to  the  simplest  possible  form  of 
the  pattern,  a  sort  of  “skeleton  sentence.”  Let  us  go  back  to: 

1  2 
Cats  purr. 

This  pattern  could  be  written : 

1  <— >2 

It  is  made  up  of: 

noun  < — >  verb 

The  first  word,  the  noun,  has  to  be  the  subject;  the  second  word  must  be 
the  verb  tied  to  that  subject: 

subject  verb 

Let  us  try  some  variations  of  this  sentence  by  adding  modifiers  — 
without,  however,  changing  the  essential  pattern : 

1  2 

Cats  < - >  purr. 

The  cats  -4 - >  are  purring. 

All  cats  « - >  do  purr. 

r~m — - — l 

All  the  cats  in  our  house  purr  happily  if  you 
give  them  any  attention. 
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EXERCISE  37 


Write  five  sentences.  In  each  case,  start  by  choosing  a  noun  and  a  verb. 
Whatever  is  represented  by  the  noun  must  be  doing  the  action  represented 
by  the  verb.  In  addition  to  the  noun  and  the  verb,  use  only  adjectives, 
adverbs,  determiners,  auxiliaries,  and  intensifies. 

note:  Unless  your  teacher  has  given  you  other  instructions,  make  all  your 
sentences  refer  to  the  people  and  events  in  one  of  the  stories  or  poems  you 
have  read  recently. 

REMEMBER  - 


STATEMENT  PATTERNS 


Pattern  1  (Somebody  does  something.) 


1  < - 

— >  2 

(pattern) 

Cats 

purr. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

Suppose  somebody  does  something  to  somebody: 

Pattern  2 :  Cats  catch  mice. 

Again,  we  rarely  see  such  bald  statements  as  this.  We  are  usually  interested, 
not  in  general  statements,  but  in  statements  about  particular  people  or 
things  in  particular  places.  But  the  sentence  establishes  the  pattern: 

12  1 

Cats  catch  mice. 

This  may  be  written :  1  < — ^  2  1 

The  two  nouns  refer  to  different  things,  and,  as  a  reminder  of  this,  we  could 
write : 

la  « — >  2  lb 

In  this  pattern  we  have  the  following  parts  of  speech: 

noun  verb  noun 

and  the  following  parts  of  the  sentence:  a  subject,  a  verb,  and  a  special 
kind  of  complement  called  a  direct  object.  We  call  it  a  direct  object  if 
the  complement  names  the  person  or  thing  which  receives  the  action  or 
“is  acted  upon.”  Our  order  of  parts  in  a  pattern  2  sentence  will  be: 

subject  verb  direct  object 
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Let  us  think  of  the  direct  object  as  the  second  noun  (1)  in  a  pattern  2 
sentence.  This  will  be  accurate  and  simple. 


EXERCISE  38 

Write  five  sentences  following  the  arrangement  of  a  pattern  2  sentence. 
Add  modifiers  but  nothing  else. 

examples:  Cats  catch  mice. 

All  cats  catch  mice  when  necessary. 

A  very  large  number  of  cats  that  run  wild  along  the  docks  catch 
mice  in  order  to  live. 

Cats  catch  mice  when  they  feel  like  it. 


REMEMBER 


STATEMENT  PATTERNS 

Pattern  2  (Somebody  does  something  to  somebody.) 


la  < - 

— ►  2 

lb 

(pattern) 

Cats 

catch 

mice. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

noun 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

direct  object 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 
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LESSON  14 


More  basic  sentence  patterns 


In  our  lesson  on  linking  verbs  we  found  a  difference  between  verbs  like 
captured  and  verbs  like  became .  If  you  remember,  we  had  a  detective  called 
Mr.  White  and  a  bandit  called  Mr.  Black: 

The  detective  captured  the  bandit. 

(Mr.  White)  (Mr.  Black) 

The  detective  became  inspector. 

(Mr.  White)  (Mr.  White) 

We  called  captured  a  non-linking  verb  because  what  came  before  the  verb 
and  what  came  after  it  referred  to  two  different  people,  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Black.  We  called  became  a  linking  verb  because  what  came  before  the 
verb  ( The  detective )  and  what  came  after  it  ( inspector )  both  referred  to  the 
same  person,  Mr.  White. 

We  have  two  sentence  patterns  built  around  linking  verbs.  You  will 
remember  that  we  have  already  examined  two  kinds  of  sentences  using 
linking  verbs : 


(a)  The  detective  was  a  hero. 

(Mr.  White)  (Mr.  White) 

(b)  The  detective  is  tired. 

(Mr.  White)  (Mr.  White) 

In  (a)  we  used  two  nouns,  detective  and  hero ,  one  coming  before  the  verb 
and  one  coming  after  it,  to  refer  to  Mr.  White.  In  (b)  we  used  the  noun 
detective  and  the  adjective  tired ,  one  before  and  one  after  the  verb,  to  refer 
to  Mr.  White. 

This  last  arrangement,  (b),  we  shall  call  sentence  Pattern  3.  It  is 
essentially : 


1  < — 

-►  2L 

3 

Cats  <— 

->  are 

clever. 

All  cats 

— >  are 

beautiful. 

Most  cats 

— >  can  be 

very  annoying. 

Cats 

->  look 

superior. 

1  2L  3 

Those  haughty  cats  in  the  padded  silk  baskets  look  so  very  superior . 
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EXERCISE  39 


Write  ten  sentences  that  consist  of  a  noun,  a  linking  verb,  an  adjective, 
and  suitable  modifiers  of  these  three. 

REMEMBER  - 


STATEMENT  PATTERNS 


Pattern  3 

1  < - 

Cats 

noun 

subject 


(Somebody  is  described.) 


*2L 

are 

linking  verb 
verb 


3 

clever. 

adjective 

subjective 

complement 


(pattern) 

(example) 

(parts  of  speech) 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 


In  “The  detective  was  a  hero,”  sentence  (a)  on  page  48,  we  referred 
to  the  same  man,  Mr.  White,  by  two  different  names.  We  called  him  a 
detective ,  and  then  we  called  him  a  hero. 

Here  is  a  similar  sentence  in  which  we  label  each  noun  a  to  show  that 
they  both  refer  to  the  same  person: 

la< - >2L  la 

Cats  are  characters. 

This  is  a  Pattern  4  sentence. 

Other  examples  of  this  pattern  are : 


la  <r 


That  fish-stealing  cat 
Every  cat 


la  «r- 


->  2L 

la 

is 

a  rogue. 

is 

a  snob. 

— >  2L 

la 

the  breed,  is  by  nature 

a  snob. 

EXERGISE  40 

Write  ten  sentences  that  are  composed  of  a  noun,  a  linking  verb,  and  a 
noun,  with  any  modifiers  of  these  three.  The  nouns,  of  course,  must  refer 
to  the  same  person  or  thing. 
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REMEMBER 


STATEMENT  PATTERNS 


Pattern  4 


(Somebody  is  identified.) 


1  < - >2 

Cats  are 

noun  linking  verb 

subject  verb 


characters. 

noun 

subjective 

complement 


la 


(pattern) 

(example) 

(parts  of  speech) 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 


EXERCISE  41* 

Using  words  from  the  list  below: 

1.  Compose  a  pattern  2  sentence. 

2.  Compose  a  pattern  3  sentence. 

3.  Compose  a  pattern  1  sentence. 

4.  Compose  a  pattern  4  sentence. 

Use  only  words  from  this  list  and  use  only  four  in  a  sentence: 
dog,  barks,  the,  fierce,  fiercely ,  strangers,  those,  bites,  dogs,  are 
note:  You  will  have  to  use  some  words  more  than  once. 
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LESSON  15 


And  more  basic  sentence  patterns 


Let’s  review  lessons  13  and  14. 
(a)  The  basic  sentence  patterns : 


Pattern  1 


1 4 - 

- *2 

Cats 

purr. 

noun 

verb 

subject 

verb 

Pattern  2 

la  « - 

- *2 

lb 

Cats 

catch 

mice. 

noun 

verb 

noun 

subject 

verb 

direct  object 

Pattern  3 

1  - 

— *  2L 

3 

Cats 

are 

clever. 

noun 

linking  verb 

adjective 

subject 

verb 

subjective  complement 

Pattern  4 

la  < - 

— >  2L 

la 

Cats 

are 

characters. 

noun 

linking  verb 

noun 

subject 

verb 

subjective  complement 

(b)  The  subject : 

(1)  the  noun  or  pronoun  that  can  be  placed  directly  in  front  of 
the  verb  without  changing  the. general  meaning;  or  (2)  the  first 
noun  or  pronoun,  other  than  a  modifier,  in  a  pattern  1,  2,  3,  or  4 
sentence. 

(c)  The  direct  object : 

the  noun  following  the  verb  in  a  pattern  2  sentence. 

(d)  The  subjective  complement : 

the  adjective  or  noun  that  follows  the  linking  verb  in  a  pattern  3 
or  4  sentence. 
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Sentence  analysis 


The  normal  order  of  the  English  sentence  is : 

subject  verb  complement 


Pattern  1. 

I 

<— 

— > 

2 

Pattern  2. 

la 

<— 

2 

lb 

(direct  object) 

Pattern  3. 

1 

c— 

— » 

2L 

3 

(subjective  complement) 

Pattern  4. 

la 

<— 

2L 

la 

(subjective  complement) 

Let  us  apply  what  we  have  just  studied  to  some  sentences,  beginning 
with  this  one: 

The  old  carpenter  was  fixing  the  roof. 

We  shall  start  by  writing  in  the  symbol  for  each  part  of  speech: 

D  3  l< - *A  2  D  1 

The  old  carpenter  was  fixing  the  roof. 

There  were  no  adverbs,  no  determiners,  no  auxiliaries,  and  no  intensifiers 
in  our  patterns.  In  pattern  3  we  did  have  an  adjective,  but  it  differed  from 
most  adjectives  in  that  it  stood  alone  after  the  verb;  that  is  to  say,  it  did  not 
occur  in  front  of  a  noun.  With  the  exception,  then,  of  an  adjective  standing 
alone  after  a  verb,  we  can  ignore  all  modifiers.  Let  us,  therefore,  put 
brackets  around  all  3’s  (except  those  representing  an  adjective  standing 
alone  after  a  verb),  all  4’s,  and  all  D’s,  A5s,  or  V’s. 

(D)  (3)  lac — >  (A)  2  (D)  lb 

The  old  carpenter  was  fixing  the  roof. 

We  have  left  a  formula  that  reads: 

la  *  2  lb 

This  is  the  formula  for  a  pattern  2  sentence. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  with  the  next  sentence : 

The  lonely  boy  was  very  sick. 

If  we  write  in  the  symbols  and  bracket  all  those  that  don’t  appear  in  our 
pattern,  we  have: 

(D)  (3)  1  - >  2L  (V)  3 

The  lonely  boy  was  very  sick.  (Pattern  3) 

Very  is  an  intensifies  and  intensifiers  don’t  occur  in  any  of  our  patterns. 
The  adjective  sick,  however,  follows  a  linking  verb,  and  such  adjectives 
occur  in  pattern  3  sentences.  Pattern  3  sentences  have  three  parts.  Keeping 
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our  information  about  patterns  in  mind,  let  us  write  the  names  of  the  parts 
of  the  sentence  under  the  sentence: 


(D)  (3)  1 « - ►  2L  (V)  3 

The  lonely  boy  was  very  sick.  (Pattern  3) 

subject  verb  subjective  complement 


Now  let  us  do  the  same  with  four  other  sentences: 


1. 


2. 


1 .  I  burst  in  breathlessly. 

2.  We  grabbed  our  guns. 

3.  The  villains  were  too  clever. 

4.  They  became  our  bitter  enemies. 

1  < - >  2  (4) 

I  burst  in  breathlessly.  (Pattern  1) 

subject  verb 


la  < - >  2 

We  grabbed 

subject  verb 


(D)  lb 
our  guns. 

direct  object 


(Pattern  2) 


(D)  1*— 

— >  2L 

(V)  3 

3. 

The  villains 

were 

too  clever. 

(Pattern  3) 

subject 

verb 

subjective  complement 

la  « - 

— ►  2L 

(D)  (3)  la 

4. 

They 

became 

our  bitter  enemies. 

(Pattern  4) 

subject 

verb 

subjective  complement 

note:  Burst  in  may  be  treated  as  one  verb;  it  obviously  means  something 
different  from  I  burst.  Failing  this,  you  may  call  in  an  adverb.  In  either  case 
it  won't  affect  the  pattern. 


EXERCISE  42 

Copy  each  of  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook.  Leave  two 
spaces  after  each  sentence.  Analyze  the  sentences  (break  them  into  their 
parts  as  is  done  in  the  examples).  Draw  a  line  with  your  ruler  to  separate 
the  work  on  successive  sentences.  Follow  the  examples  carefully. 

examples:  (a)  The  girl  was  tired. 


(D)  1  « - >  2L  3 

The  girl  was  tired.  (Pattern  3) 

subject  verb  subjective  complement 
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(b)  I  kicked  the  ball. 


la  < - *•  2  (D)  lb 

I  kicked  the  ball.  (Pattern  2) 

subject  verb  direct  object 


1 .  The  pupil  woke  suddenly. 

2.  The  teacher  had  asked  a  question. 

3.  This  question  was  very  difficult. 

4.  The  poor  boy  had  forgotten  his  books. 

5.  He  fought  desperately. 

6.  Time  was  slipping  away. 

7.  He  waited  hopefully. 

8.  Nothing  could  save  him  now. 

9.  He  was  embarrassed. 

10.  He  felt  a  fool. 

EXERCISE  43** 

The  picture  by  the  famous  historical  artist,  C.  W.  Jeffery,  on  the  opposite 
page,  shows  Champlain  giving  instructions  to  someone  we  would  probably 
call  his  “foreman.” 

1 .  Notice  that  Champlain  is  speaking.  Write  a  pattern  2  sentence  with 
Champlain  as  the  subject  and  the  foreman  as  the  direct  object  to  tell 
us  what  is  going  on.  After  you  have  written  the  words  required  for 
a  pattern  2  sentence  you  may  add  to  it  anything  you  wish. 

2.  Look  at  the  man  in  circle  A.  Write  a  pattern  2  sentence  that  will 
tell  us  what  he  is  doing.  At  the  end  of  your  sentence,  you  can 
mention  the  tool  he  is  using  if  you  wish.  It  is  called  an  adze. 

3.  Write  a  pattern  2  sentence  to  explain  what  the  man  in  circle  B  is 
doing. 

4.  Write  a  pattern  3  sentence  to  describe  his  job. 

5.  Write  a  pattern  3  sentence  about  the  buildings  you  see  in  the 
picture. 

6.  Write  a  pattern  1  sentence  telling  us  how  the  men  are  getting  along 
with  things. 

7.  Write  a  pattern  4  sentence  about  these  men  and  their  place  in 
history. 

8.  Write  a  pattern  2  sentence  explaining  why  these  men  probably 
took  much  longer  to  build  a  house  than  carpenters  would  today. 
(Think  of  the  man  in  circle  A.) 

9.  Write  a  pattern  4  sentence  about  Champlain.  Make  him  the  subject 
of  the  sentence.  Tell  why  he  is  remembered  today. 
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LESSON  16 


Review  test  3 


1-16.  Write  (a)  the  pattern,  (b)  the  example,  (c)  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
(d)  the  parts  of  the  sentence  for  each  of  the  four  basic  sentence  patterns. 

17-20.  Copy  sentences  17-20.  Opposite  each  sentence  write  the  symbols 
that  represent  the  pattern.  Put  brackets  around  those  symbols  that  do  not 
occur  in  basic  sentence  patterns.  In  brackets  to  the  extreme  right  put  the 
number  of  the  sentence  pattern.  Follow  this  example  closely: 

The  young  boy  walked  quickly.  (D)  (3)  1  + — >  2  (4)  (Pattern  l) 

17.  Some  children  learn  facts  slowly. 

18.  Small  animals  find  little  food  here. 

19.  The  new  girl  will  be  our  secretary. 

20.  All  our  staff  have  been  ill. 

21-28.  Copy  sentences  21-28.  Leave  a  space  after  each  sentence.  Then: 

(a)  Write  the  symbols  at  the  right  of  each  sentence. 

(b)  Put  brackets  around  those  symbols  that  do  not  occur  in  the 
basic  sentence  patterns. 

(c)  Write  the  number  of  the  pattern  below  the  symbols. 

(d)  In  each  sentence  one  or  more  words  are  italicized.  If  the 
italicized  words  are  the  object  and  its  modifiers,  write  direct 
object  under  the  words.  If  the  words  are  the  subjective 
complement  and  its  modifiers,  write  subjective  comple¬ 
ment.  If  the  words  are  neither  object  nor  complement,  write 
the  symbol  X. 

(e)  Follow  these  examples  carefully: 


The  young  boy  hesitated  there. 

(D)  (3)  1  •« — *■  2  (4) 

X 

(Pattern  1) 

The  black  cub  grabbed  the  cake. 

(D)  (3)  la< — *2  (D)  lb 

direct 

(Pattern  2) 

object 

2 1 .  The  little  old  man  shouted  fiercely. 

22.  He  had  seen  the  ripe  cherries. 

23.  He  would  tell  our  fathers  tomorrow. 

24.  The  kittens  were  very  lively. 

25.  Slowly  we  trudged  homeward. 
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26.  Raccoons  are  sly  creatures . 

27.  The  foolish  girls  had  forgotten  their  lunches. 

28.  Every  man  can  be  a  novelist  once;  few  can  repeat  the  per¬ 
formance. 
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LESSON  17 


Nouns  as  modifiers 


So  far  we  have  examined  two  kinds  of  modifiers,  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  Determiners  we  thought  of  as  a  special  kind  of  adjective,  and 
intensifiers  we  decided  were  a  special  kind  of  adverb. 

You  will  have  noticed,  however,  that  we  also  use  one  noun  to  modify 
another.  Your  own  name  is  an  obvious  example  of  this.  John  Martin ,  for 
example,  is  a  combination  of  two  names  that  help  to  pick  out  a  particular 
boy  from  all  those  called  John  and  all  those  called  Martin.  When  you  say  the 
kitchen  sink ,  kitchen  occurs  in  a  place  usually  reserved  for  the  adjective. 
However,  it  is  easier  for  us  to  continue  to  think  of  kitchen  as  a  noun.  We 
could  say: 

the  very  big  sink 

but  we  cannot  say: 

the  very  kitchen  sink 

This  use  of  very  gives  us  a  good  test  of  wrhether  or  not  a  modifier  of  a 
noun  is  an  adjective  or  another  noun. 


EXERCISE  44 

State  whether  the  italicized  modifiers  are  adjectives,  adverbs,  or  nouns 
used  as  modifiers: 

1 .  The  bent  old  man  tottered  uncertainly  into  the  police  station. 

2.  The  detective  sergeant  was  carefully  searching  the  living-room 
rug  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

3.  My  new  friend,  who  lives  in  that  old ,  rubied  tool  shed,  has  had 
an  interesting  life. 

4.  I  did  not  have  the  slightest  idea  that  a  mere  farm  boy  could  pass 
such  a  stiff  examination. 

5.  A  large  shipment  of  typewriter  tables  was  piled  dangerously  in  the 
crowded  office  hall. 


EXERCISE  45 

Copy  the  following  passage  on  alternate  lines.  Write  the  symbols  for 

nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  determiners,  as  well  as 
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auxiliaries  and  intensifiers  above  the  appropriate  words.  When  you 
were  just  beginning  to  pick  out  the  parts  of  speech,  you  hunted  through 
a  similar  passage  to  find  the  adjectives.  Now  you  will  be  able  to  find  and 
identify  correctly  all  but  two  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

(a)  I  remember  him  as  he  came  plodding  to  the  inn  door. 

(b)  His  sea-chest  followed  him  in  a  hand-barrow,  (c)  He  was 
a  tall,  strong,  heavy  man;  (d)  his  tarry  pigtail  fell  over  the 
shoulders  of  his  soiled  blue  coat;  (e)  his  hands  were  ragged  and 
scarred,  with  black  nails;  (f)  and  a  sabre  cut  crossed  one  cheek, 
a  dirty,  livid  color. 

(g)  I  remember  him  as  he  looked  around  the  cove,  (h)  He 
whistled  to  himself  as  he  did  so,  and  then  he  broke  into  that  old 
sea-song  that  he  sang  so  often  afterwards : 

(i)  “Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest  — 

Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum.” 

Grouping  your  words  under  their  proper  headings  gives  you  one  last 
chance  to  check  your  work.  If  you  see  ran  in  with  boy ,  man ,  candy ,  and 
apple ,  you  will  realize  instantly  that  something  is  wrong.  Also,  of  course, 
it  makes  for  easy  marking.  Under  the  proper  headings,  then,  collect  the 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  etc.  that  you  found.  Make  a  separate  list  of  the 
words  that  you  couldn’t  identify.  There  won’t  be  very  many  of  these,  and 
we  will  learn  about  them  in  our  next  few  lessons.  When  you  look  at  all  the 
words  you  can  pick  out  and  label,  you  can  see  how  far  you  have  progressed. 

If  you  find  two  nouns  standing  together  and  both  referring  to  the  same 
thing,  the  first  is  probably  a  modifier  of  the  second.  For  example: 

11  11 

police  station  school  bus 

You  may  find  it  useful  to  put  brackets  around  the  noun  modifier  in  writ¬ 
ing  sentence  patterns  even  when  you  are  not  bracketing  other  modifiers. 
For  example:  1  2  D  (1)  1  would  be  a  pattern  which  might  be 

written: 

He  designed  the  police  station. 

1  2  D  (I)  1 


EXERCISE  46** 

Examine  the  drawing  on  the  following  page.  Let’s  agree  that  there  are 
“pieces”  or  “bits  of  meaning”  which  we  can  pick  out  and  talk  about.  For 
example,  there  is  Cartier  and  there  are  the  Indians.  Let  us  start  with  these. 
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From  the  Imperial  Oil  collection 


CARTIER  MEETS  THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE,  1535 


1.  Write  one  or  more  sentences  following  pattern  2  which  will  tell  us 
what  was  going  on  in  Cartier’s  mind.  Notice  his  attitude  as  he 
approaches  the  Indians.  You  may  wish  to  add  adjectives,  adverbs, 
and  other  modifiers  to  the  bare  pattern,  but  be  sure  you  have  a 
good  pattern  2  sentence  first.  Make  Cartier  the  1  a  of  your  sentence 
and  the  Indians  the  lb.  Choose  a  suitable  verb  to  express  your 
meaning,  and  then  add  the  other  words  you  need. 

Cartier  the  Indians 

la  2  lb 

If  several  verbs  occur  to  you,  write  several  sentences.  Use  deter¬ 
miners,  auxiliaries,  and  intensifies  where  you  need  them. 

2.  Now  consider  the  matter  from  the  Indians’  point  of  view.  Write 
several  sentences  if  possible,  with  this  arrangement : 

The  Indians  Cartier  (?) 

D  3  la  2  lb 

The  question  mark  after  “Cartier"  means  that  you  could  use 
another  word  in  here  which  would  include  Cartier. 

3.  Cartier  may  have  had  one  idea  about  the  Indians,  but  his  soldiers 
behind  him  may  have  had  another.  Soldiers  are  always  expecting 
the  worst;  it’s  part  of  their  training  to  do  so.  Write  some  pattern  2 
sentences  showing  what  they  may  have  been  thinking. 

soldiers  Indians 

D  3  la  ...  2  lb 

The  three  dots  are  “suspension  points,"  indicating  where  you 
can  put  in  more  words  once  you  have  your  pattern  2  sentence 
established. 

4.  The  leader  of  the  Indian  band,  standing  just  in  front  of  Cartier, 
looks  as  if  he  is  prepared  to  listen,  but  some  of  his  men  may  not  be 
so  sure.  Look  at  the  Indian  closest  to  us  in  the  lower  lefthand 
corner.  Write  some  pattern  3  sentences  telling  us  how  the  Indians 
felt  about  the  arrival  of  these  strangers. 

5.  Notice  that  Cartier  has  his  sword  in  his  scabbard.  He  is  deliberately 
looking  as  if  he  were  quite  unprepared  for  trouble.  Write  a  pattern 
2  sentence  to  explain  why  he  is  taking  this  risk.  You  will  need  some 
auxiliaries  with  your  verb. 

6.  Write  a  pattern  4  sentence  to  show  what  we  think  of  Cartier. 
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LESSON  18 


Prepositions 


In  our  last  lesson  we  looked  at  some  nouns  used  as  modifiers;  other 
examples  are :  the  mountain  top,  the  floor  rug,  the  chair  seat. 

We  have,  however,  an  alternative  way  of  expressing  each  of  these 
situations.  We  can  switch  the  modifier  to  the  other  side  of  the  noun: 

the  top  of  the  mountain 
the  rug  on  the  floor 
the  seat  of  the  chair 

To  do  this,  we  make  use  of  a  linking  word  called  a  preposition. 

Earlier,  we  discussed  the  idea  that  there  are  three  basic  parts  of  the 
normal  English  sentence:  subject,  verb,  and  complement  or  object, 
if  any;  and  that  we  are  accustomed  to  these  three  “fitting  together” 
without  any  linkage.  Custom  has  made  us  see  the  normal  sentence  as  if  it 
had  three  slots  into  which  a  subject,  a  verb,  and  a  complement,  if  necessary, 
may  be  thrust.  Any  ideas  in  addition  to  those  embodied  by  the  subject,  the 
verb,  and  the  complement  must  be  “hooked  on”  to  one  of  these  three  parts 
by  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  “linking  words” ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  preposition 
or  a  conjunction.  In  the  following  examples,  the  links  are  all  prepositions: 


subject 

verb 

complement 

link 

additional  idea 

He 

kicked 

the  ball. 

He 

kicked 

the  ball 

over 

the  fence. 

He 

kicked 

the  ball 

with 

all  his  strengtl 

He 

kicked 

the  ball 

under 

the  house. 

He 

kicked 

the  ball 

to 

me. 

He 

kicked 

the  ball 

up 

the  road. 

Remember,  complement  is  a  general  term.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
complements.  We  have  found  two  thus  far,  direct  objects  and  subjective 
complements.  The  word  ball  and  the  word  he  refer  to  different  things. 
Therefore  these  sentences  are  pattern  2  sentences,  and  ball  is  the  direct 
object. 


REMEMBER 
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1.  Prepositions  are  words  like  at ,  by ,  and  of. 

2.  They  occur  with  nouns  or  pronouns. 


3.  The  commonest  prepositions  are: 


at 

from 

on 

by 

in 

to 

for 

°f 

with 

4.  Prepositions  are  used  to  attach  a  noun  to  some 
other  word  in  the  sentence  as  a  modifier.  They 
do  not  occur  without  a  following  noun  or  pronoun. 


English  has  about  50  words  that  may  occur  as  prepositions.  Here  is  a 
list  for  ready  reference: 


about 

beneath 

inside 

through 

above 

beside 

into 

throughout 

across 

besides 

like 

till 

after 

between 

near 

to 

against 

beyond 

°f 

toward  (s) 

along 

by 

Off 

under 

alongside 

concerning 

on 

underneath 

amid 

despite 

onto 

until 

among 

down 

opposite 

unto 

around 

during 

over 

up 

at 

except 

out 

upon 

before 

for 

regarding 

with 

behind 

from 

round 

within 

below 

in 

since 

without 

note:  From  now  on  we  shall  represent  the  preposition  by  the  symbol  P 
in  our  patterns. 


The  following  are  test  sentences  for  picking  out  prepositions: 

He  placed  it _ the  desk. 

He  walked _ the  house. 

He  walked  _ the  street. 

He  took  a  basket _ food. 

The  last  of  these  test  sentences  could  sort  out  the  word  and ,  which  is 
a  link  word  of  another  kind  and  is  to  be  ignored  here.  Most  of  the  words 
in  the  list  above  will  fit  in  one  of  these  frames., 

As  you  become  more  aware  of  your  language,  you  will  learn  to  recognize 
prepositions  in  two  ways : 

(a)  by  sight: —  three  out  of  every  four  prepositions  you  meet  will 
come  from  the  list  of  nine  that  you  have  memorized. 
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(b)  by  substitution: —  if  you  think  a  word  may  be  a  preposition,  try 
substituting  one  or  more  of  the  prepositions  you  memorized  for 
the  word  you  are  wondering  about. 

example:  Suppose  you  read: 

He  pushed  it  towards  me. 

You  could  take  out  towards  and  substitute  from  the  list  you  memorized:  at, 
by,  from,  and  to. 

He  pushed  it  by  me. 

at 

from 

to 

Because  at,  by,  from,  and  to  are  prepositions,  towards  must  be  a  preposition. 


EXERCISE  47 

Use  these  test  frames  to  find  all  the  prepositions  in  the  following  sentences. 

Test  every  word  if  necessary. 

test  sentences  :  He  placed  it _ the  desk. 

He  walked _ the  house. 

He  walked _ the  street. 

He  took  a  basket _ food. 

1.  In  small  groups  the  children  walked  about  the  garden. 

2.  Above  the  fireplace  hung  a  huge  sabre  and,  beside  it,  a  pair 
of  crossed  pistols. 

3.  On  the  table  lay  a  trench-coat  stained  with  blood,  draped 
carelessly  across  the  polished  surface  as  if  thrown  there  in 
haste. 

4.  Inside  the  pockets  we  found  a  ticket  for  a  local  movie,  a 
transfer  from  the  bus  company,  and  a  few  pieces  of  change. 

5.  Against  the  baseboard  someone  had  hastily  trodden  a  cigarette 
butt,  and  alongside  the  table  was  another. 

6.  Along  the  hall  were  tiny  splashes  of  blood,  which  stopped 
behind  the  drawing-room  door. 

7.  At  this  point  the  owner  of  the  bloodstained  trench-coat  had 
evidently  waited  for  his  victim. 

8.  By  the  time  he  had  hidden  himself,  his  victim  must  have  been 
coming  down  the  stairs. 

9.  Up  and  down  the  wall  were  little  red  smudges  showing  where 
the  stranger  had  braced  his  hands. 

There  are  twenty-five  prepositions  here.  Did  you  find  them  all? 
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EXERCISE  48 


W  rite  sentences  to  fit  the  following  formulas: 


1. 

D 

1 

2 

P 

D 

1. 

9. 

1 

2 

P 

D 

1. 

3. 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1 

2 

1. 

4. 

1 

2 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1. 

5. 

1 

2 

D 

1 

P 

D 

3 

1. 

6. 

P 

D 

1 

D 

1 

2 

4. 

7. 

D 

1 

2 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1. 

8. 

P 

D 

1 

D 

1 

2 

P 

D 

1. 

9. 

D 

3 

1 

P 

D 

3 

1 

2 

P  D  1 

10. 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1 

2L  3. 

EXERCISE  49* 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  already  realized  that  many  prepositions  show’ 
arrangements  or  relationships  in  space:  “I  sawr  a  bird  in  the  tree”  or  “I 
picked  an  apple  off  the  tree.” 

To  remind  yourself  of  the  prepositions  you  have  learned  and  to  discover 
some  new  ones,  make  a  sketch  or  diagram  to  show  the  meaning  of  as  many 
prepositions  as  possible.  For  example,  we  might  take  the  tree  we  were 
talking  about  a  moment  ago: 

(a)  We  can  put  a  squirrel  in  the  tree. 

(b)  W  e  can  put  him  on  the  tree  (or  at  least  on  the  trunk). 

(c)  We  can  put  him  running  to  the  tree. 

(d)  We  could  have  him  running  around  the  tree. 

We  could  bring  in  other  things  besides  the  squirrel,  of  course;  we  could 
have  a  ladder  leaning  against  the  tree,  and  a  boy  going  up  the  ladder,  and 
so  on.  Take  some  scratch  paper  and  experiment.  Think  of  things  or  places, 
like  trees  or  houses.  Try  a  house.  How  many  prepositions  can  you  use? 
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LESSON  19 


Prepositional  phrases 


Let  us  suppose  we  want  to  make  a  statement  involving  three  “ideas5': 

( 1 )  a  person  called  John 

(2)  who  forgot  something 

(3)  the  thing  he  forgot,  the  parcel 

We  can  say: 


la  < - 

— ►  2 

(D) 

lb 

la  < - >-2  lb 

John 

left 

the 

parcel. 

(Pattern  2) 

subject 

verb 

object 

We  have  now  used  up  the  three  essential  parts  of  our  sentence.  We  are 
quite  accustomed  to  hearing  (or  seeing)  John  fitted  against  a  word  like  left, 
and  words  like  the  parcel  placed  tight  against  the  other  end  of  left.  The  whole 
business  falls  neatly  together  into  a  pattern  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

But  suppose  we  want  to  add  a  fourth  idea,  quite  distinct  from  the  first 
three.  In  this  instance  we  want  to  mention  the  place  where  the  parcel  was 
left.  Wre  cannot  sav: 

y 

John  left  the  parcel  the  table 

because  the  table  will  not  fit  up  against  parcel.  We  are  accustomed  to  hearing, 
in  statement  patterns,  Part  1  (subject),  followed  immediately  by  Part  2 
(verb),  followed  by  Part  3  (object  or  complement),  but  not  a  fourth  part — - 
unless  it  is  “hooked  on”  in  some  way. 

One  way  to  “hook  on”  the  fourth  idea  is  to  use  a  preposition: 

John  left  the  parcel  on  the  table. 

This  is  the  point  we  reached  in  Lesson  18. 

The  preposition  and  the  noun  that  follows  it  make  up  a  unit  we  call  a 

prepositional  phrase : 

P  D  1 

John  left  the  parcel  on  the  table. 

Between  the  preposition  and  the  noun  there  may  occur  one  or  more 
modifiers: 

P  1 

He  walked  with  John.  (preposition,  noun) 

P  D  1 

He  walked  with  a  dog.  (preposition,  determiner,  noun) 
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P  D  3  3  1 

He  walked  with  a  big  black  dog.  (preposition,  determiner,  adjective, 

adjective,  noun) 

P  D  1  1 

He  walked  to  the  police  station.  (preposition,  determiner,  noun 

used  as  a  modifier,  noun) 

There  are  no  prepositional  phrases  in  our  basic  sentence  patterns.  They 
don’t  appear  because  prepositional  phrases  are  usually  modifiers,  and 
adding  modifiers  doesn’t  change  the  basic  pattern. 


EXERCISE  50 

Copy  the  following  sentences.  Find  all  the  prepositions  and  underline 
them.  Find  the  first  noun  or  pronoun  that  follows  each  preposition  and 
underline  it.  To  complete  each  prepositional  phrase,  underline  any  words 
between  the  preposition  and  the  noun  or  pronoun. 

1.  John  put  the  books  on  the  table. 

2.  The  books  on  the  table  are  mine. 

3.  On  the  floor  we  found  a  heap  of  unopened  mail. 

4.  We  arrived  at  the  concert  at  ten  minutes  to  eight. 

5.  All  the  people  in  the  stands  stood  and  cheered  for  the  team  from 
their  home  town. 

There  are  ten  prepositional  phrases  here.  Did  you  find  them  all  ? 

EXERCISE  51 


Copy  the  following  formulas,  leaving  a  space  after  each  one.  Then,  in 
the  spaces,  write  sentences  to  fit  the  formulas. 

Put  brackets  around  all  modifiers  that  do  not  occur  in  our  basic  patterns; 
this  includes  prepositional  phrases.  Finally,  write  the  number  of  each 
sentence  pattern  at  the  right. 

Follow  this  example  closely: 


D 

l 

2 

P  D 

1 

(D) 

1 

2 

(P  D 

l) 

The 

boy 

walked 

to  the  station. 

1. 

D 

1 

2 

P 

D 

1. 

2. 

D 

1 

P 

D 

3 

1  2 

4. 

3. 

D 

3 

1 

2 

4 

P  D 

1. 

4. 

D 

3 

1 

A 

2 

P  D 

3  1 

5. 

P 

D 

3 

1 

D 

1  2 

4. 

(Pattern  1) 
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6.  1  2L  V  3  P  D  1. 

7.  D  1  2  D  1  P  D  1. 

8.  D  1  P  D  1  2  P  D  1. 

9.  D  1  2L  D  1  P  D  1. 

10.  D  1  P  D  1  P  D  1  2L  3. 

REMEMBER  - 


1.  The  preposition  and  the  noun  or  pronoun  that 
follows  it,  together  with  any  words  that  come 
between  them,  make  up  a  prepositional  phrase. 

2.  The  noun  or  pronoun  that  follows  a  preposition  is 
called  the  object  of  the  preposition. 


EXERCISE  52** 

The  central  figure  in  this  picture  is  Champlain.  The  odd-looking  instru¬ 
ment  hanging  on  the  tree  is  an  astrolabe.  One  uses  an  astrolabe  to  make  an 
observation.  By  measuring  the  angle  of  the  sun  at  a  given  time,  it  is  possible 
to  work  back  and  establish  one’s  position  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

1.  Write  a  pattern  2  sentence.  Make  Champlain  your  subject,  make 
observation  your  direct  object,  and  bring  in  astrolabe  in  a  prepositional 
phrase. 

2.  Write  another  pattern  2  sentence.  Make  it  run 

P  D  1  la  A  2  D  lb 

astrolabe  Champlain  position 

and  work  in  the  words  we  have  suggested. 

3.  What  is  the  man  on  the  righthand  side  of  the  picture  doing?  Write 
a  pattern  2  sentence  as  an  answer  and  bring  in  his  notebook  as  part 
of  a  prepositional  phrase. 

4.  The  Indian  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  amazed.  He  cannot 
understand  what  Champlain  is  up  to. 

(a)  Write  a  pattern  3  sentence  describing  the  Indian  and  end  the 
sentence  by  bringing  in  Champlain  in  a  prepositional  phrase. 

(b)  Write  another  sentence  explaining  how  he  is  showing  his 
amazement.  Use  hand  in  a  prepositional  phrase  as  part  of  your 
explanation. 

5.  The  Indians  on  the  righthand  side  of  the  picture  are  hard  at  work. 
Write  two  sentences,  (a)  and  (b),  to  explain  what  they  are  doing. 
Use  pattern  2  sentences  and  explain  how  they  are  doing  their  tasks 
by  adding  the  necessary  information  in  prepositional  phrases. 
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Conjunctions 

In  Lesson  18  we  said  that  there  are  two  common  ways  of  adding  extra 
ideas  to  the  basic  sentence  patterns.  One  is  to  use  prepositions;  the  other 

is  to  use  conjunctions. 

There  are  many  words  that  can  be  classed  as  conjunctions.  We  shall 
examine  a  small  group  of  them  that  all  seem  to  work  in  much  the  same  way. 
Let  us  start  by  looking  at  the  following  test  sentence : 

Sam  worked  in  the  store _ loafed  when  he  could. 

Find  single  words  that  can  be  fitted  into  that  blank. 

Most  people  consider  that  and ,  but ,  or  will  fit.  These  are  the  commonest 
co-ordinate  conjunctions.  For  the  moment  we  shall  merely  call  them 
conjunctions. 

Consider  the  following  examples  of  how  ideas  are  added  to  sentences  by 
the  use  of  conjunctions: 

Canaries  are  shrill.  Canaries  and  robins  are  shrill. 

Mike  looked  tired.  Mike  looked  tired  and  ill. 

John  raged  at  the  decision.  John  shouted  and  raged  at  the  decision. 

Conjunctions  frequently  join  two  basic  patterns  to  form  one  sentence: 


Peter  is  at  the  show.  John  is  upstairs  working. 

Peter  is  at  the  show,  but  John  is  upstairs  working. 

Peter  is  upstairs  working  and  John  is  helping  him. 

Peter  and  John  will  go  to  the  show,  or  they  will  come  back  here. 


EXERCISE  53 

Select  the  conjunctions  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  John  and  Jim  did  not  agree  with  the  decision. 

2.  John  punched  and  kicked  the  referee. 

3.  John  and  Jim  fought  with  the  referee  and  the  other  officials. 

4.  John  threw  a  pop  bottle  at  a  guard,  and  Jim  began  pulling  up 
the  seat  covers. 
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5.  The  boys  thought  it  was  part  of  the  game,  but  the  police  took  it 
seriously. 

6.  The  officials  didn’t  care  whom  they  got  their  hands  on;  John 
or  Jim  would  do. 

7.  John  was  taken  away  by  the  police,  but  Jim  was  left  in  the 
ball  park. 

8.  Somehow  his  head  had  been  pushed  between  the  railings,  and 
he  couldn’t  get  it  out. 

9.  It  may  have  been  all  in  fun,  but  the  referee  couldn’t  see  it 
that  way,  nor  can  we. 

There  are  eleven  conjunctions  here.  Ten  of  them  are  conjunctions  we 
discussed  in  this  lesson;  the  eleventh  one  is  a  conjunction  we  didn’t  mention. 
Can  vou  find  it  ? 


REMEMBER 


1.  Conjunctions  are  words  like  and ,  but ,  or. 

2.  Conjunctions  are  words  that  join  words  or  groups 
of  words  that  are  grammatically  equal. 

3.  These  words  or  word  groups  occur  on  either  side 
of  the  conjunction. 

4.  We  shall  use  C  to  represent  the  conjunction  in  our 
patterns. 


EXERCISE  54 


Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns  of  symbols: 

1.  1  C  1  2  4. 

2.  D  1  2  C  2  D  1. 

3.  D  1  2  D  1  C  1. 

The  next  three  patterns  of  symbols  represent  sentences  in  which  two 
basic  patterns  are  joined  by  a  conjunction.  In  writing  your  sentences,  use  a 
different  conjunction  in  each  of  the  patterns. 

12PD1C12PD1. 
D12PD1CD12PD1. 
1A2PD1C1A2P  D1. 


4. 

5. 

6. 
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In  many  sentences  we  have  a  series  of  nouns: 

We  bought  a  tent ,  sleeping  bags,  and  a  cook  stove. 

The  boys  ate  candy,  ice-cream,  and  cake. 

This  last  one  could  be  written  in  symbols  as  follows : 

D  1  2  1,  1,  G  1. 

Work  out  sentences  to  fill  these  patterns,  which  all  have  several  nouns: 


7. 

1, 

1, 

G 

1 

2 

4. 

8. 

D 

1 

G 

D 

1 

2 

P 

D 

1 

9. 

1 

2 

L 

1, 

1, 

C 

1. 

10. 

D 

1 

C 

D 

1 

2 

1 

C 

1. 

EXERCISE  55* 

1.  Write  down  the  symbol  for  each  of  the  ten  parts  of  speech  that  we 
have  studied.  After  the  symbol,  write  the  name  of  the  part  of  speech, 
and,  after  the  name,  write  an  example  chosen  from  this  list: 

or,  easily,  dog,  slid,  them,  really,  those,  am,  fascinating,  through 

2.  Give  four  “facts”  about  determiners. 

3.  List  the  personal  pronouns  (all  forms). 

4.  What  are  the  three  forms  of  who  ? 

5.  Give  three  ‘Tacts”  about  auxiliaries. 

6.  List  the  common  auxiliaries. 
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LESSON  21 


Review  test  4 


Part  A 

1-10.  Copy  the  names  of  the  following  parts  of  speech,  1-10.  Beside  each 
name  write  the  symbol  we  use  for  that  part  of  speech,  and  after  the  symbol 
write  an  example  of  the  part  of  speech  chosen  from  the  list  below.  Here  is 
an  example.  If  the  noun  had  been  listed,  you  would  have  written 


noun 

1  bov 

1. 

pronoun 

6. 

determiner 

2. 

verb 

7. 

auxiliary 

3. 

linking  verb 

8. 

intensifier 

4. 

adjective 

9. 

preposition 

5. 

adverb 

10. 

conjunction 

EXAMPLES  : 

boy 

Pa 

soon 

by 

A 

C  but 

/  ifhave 

really 

ours 

1/ 

X  is 

quick 

run 

11-13.  Copy  and  complete  the  following  statements: 

11.  Determiners  are  a  special  kind  of _ 

12.  Auxiliaries  are  a  special  kind  of _ 

13.  Intensifies  are  a  special  kind  of _ 

Part  B 

14-16.  Write  the  formula  for  each  of  the  four  sentence  patterns  for  state¬ 
ments.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you  as  an  example. 

Pattern  1 :  1  < — >  2 

14.  Pattern  2. 

15.  Pattern  3. 

16.  Pattern  4. 

17-19.  Write  the  parts  of  speech  that  occur  in  each  of  the  sentence  patterns. 
Pattern  2  is  done  for  you  as  an  example. 

Pattern  2 :  noun  verb  noun 

17.  Pattern  1. 

18.  Pattern  3. 

19.  Pattern  4. 
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20-22.  Write  the  parts  of  the  sentence  that  occur  in  each  of  the  sentence 
patterns.  Pattern  3  is  done  for  you  as  an  example. 

Pattern  3:  subject  verb  complement 

20.  Pattern  1. 

21.  Pattern  2. 

22.  Pattern  4. 

23-26.  Choose  examples  of  the  four  basic  sentence  patterns  from  the  list 
of  sentences  given  below.  Copy  the  sentences  and  write  the  symbols  above 
the  words.  Put  brackets  around  the  non-essential  words  that  don’t  affect 
the  pattern.  For  example,  none  of  our  sentence  patterns  show  adverbs; 
therefore,  the  presence  of  an  adverb  doesn’t  put  a  sentence  into  any  particu¬ 
lar  pattern. 

list  of  sentences:  The  little  boy  wept  loudly. 

A  lost  cat  is  a  sad  creature. 

Where  have  you  been  ? 

He  threw  the  bone  down. 

John  was  very  happy. 

23.  Pattern  1. 

24.  Pattern  2. 

25.  Pattern  3. 

26.  Pattern  4. 


Part  C 

27-34.  Copy  the  following  formulas,  27-34,  leaving  a  space  after  each  one. 
From  the  list  of  sentences  at  the  top  of  page  75,  choose  one  that  follows 
each  formula.  Write  each  sentence  below  the  proper  formula.  The  first 
is  done  for  you  as  an  example. 


27. 

D 

3 

1 

2L 

V 

3. 

The  old  desk 

is  very 

expensive. 

28. 

D 

3 

1 

2 

4 

P 

D 

1. 

29. 

D 

1 

2 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1. 

30. 

P 

D 

1 

1 

2 

D 

1. 

31. 

1 

2L 

V  ■ 

5. 

32. 

2 

D 

1 

P 

1. 

33. 

1 

2 

1 

P 

D 

1. 

34. 

1 

A 

2 

D 

1. 
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list  of  sentences:  The  old  desk  is  very  expensive. 

Our  school  won  five  cups  at  the  track-meet. 

John  is  much  better. 

We  sent  books  to  our  friends. 

You  have  wasted  your  money. 

The  old  horse  stumbled  slowly  down  the  road. 

In  our  home  everyone  does  his  share. 

Bring  the  book  to  me. 

note:  Take  track-meet  as  one  word. 

35-42.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  leaving  a  space  after  each  one. 
Name  the  pattern  of  each  sentence  by  writing  the  number  of  the  pattern 
in  brackets  at  the  end.  Then  name  the  underlined  parts  of  the  sentence  in 
each  case.  No.  35  has  been  done  for  you  as  an  example. 

35.  These  tulips  are  one  color.  (4) 

subject  verb  subjective 

complement 

36.  The  boy  ate  quickly. 

37.  The  girl  finished  her  sewing. 

38.  She  was  ill  today. 

39.  Margaret  is  the  president  of  our  club. 

40.  In  school  you  should  learn  good  work-habits. 

41.  Our  top  mark  was  the  highest  in  the  school. 

42.  You  should  buy  your  presents  now. 
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LESSON  22 


Compounding 


In  Lesson  19  we  said  that  conjunctions  were  words  that  patterned  like 
and.  We  were  talking  about  co-ordinate  conjunctions;  there  are  so  few  of 
them  that  you  should  recognize  them  on  sight: 

And ,  or ,  nor  are  always  co-ordinating  conjunctions. 

But  is  usually  a  co-ordinating  conjunction. 

You  discovered  in  working  out  your  exercises  that  conjunctions  joined 
pairs  of  things.  The  effect  of  the  conjunction  was  to  make  us  consider  the 
pair  as  a  grammatical  unit.  The  conjunctions  joined  words  or  groups  of 
words : 

Policeman  and  suspect  passed  within  inches  of  each  other. 

The  undercover  agent  from  the  Mounted  Police  and  the  suspect  in  the  bank 

robbery  passed  each  other  without  a  flicker  of  recognition. 

The  pairs  of  words  were  sometimes  nouns,  sometimes  verbs,  sometimes 
adjectives,  and  sometimes  adverbs: 

cats  and  dogs 
jumped  and  yelled 
old  and  tired 
slowly  and  carefully 

We  can  find  such  pairs  in  any  part  of  the  sentence  in  which  a  single 
member  of  the  pair  could  appear: 

12  12 

1.  John  shouted.  3.  Mike  shouted. 

1  G  1  2  1  2  G  2 

2.  John  and  Jim  shouted.  4.  Mike  shouted  and  sang. 

Notice  that  all  four  examples  are  pattern  1  sentences.  The  effect  of  the 
conjunction  is  to  make  us  think  of  John  and  Jim  as  a  unit  and  shouted  and 
sang  as  a  unit.  The  situation  described  is  still  essentially  the  one  in  which 
somebody  does  something. 

We  can  feel  the  joining  effect  of  the  conjunction  most  clearly  with  the 
word  and ,  which  usually  means  “add.”  Let  us  compare  similar  sentences, 
one  of  which  contains  the  conjunction  and. 
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1.  The  boy  pickr  apples.  3.  The  boys  pick_  apples. 

2.  Jim  picks-  apples.  4.  Jim  and  Mike  pick_  apples. 

If  we  look  at  the  verbs,  we  can  see  that  we  must  think  of  Jim  in  sentence  2 
as  the  equivalent  of  boy  in  sentence  1.  Boys  in  sentence  3  represents  more 
than  one  person,  but  no  one  would  argue  that  sentence  3  has  more  than 
one  subject.  Just  as  Jim  was  the  equivalent  of  boy ,  so  then  Jim  and  Mike  in 
sentence  4  is  the  equivalent  of  boys  in  sentence  3.  In  other  words,  we  feel 
that  Jim  and  Mike  is  a  unit  with  a  meaning  something  like  the  meaning  of 
boys  in  sentence  3.  In  each  of  the  four  sentences  there  is  one  subject. 

This  very  obvious  point  may  seem  simple,  but  we  must  get  it  firmly 
fixed  in  our  minds,  or  We’ll  have  difficulty  further  on  in  recognizing 
sentence  patterns  involving  compound  subjects,  verbs,  or  complements. 

To  guard  against  this  difficulty,  we  should  add  one  more  sign  to  our  set 
of  symbols  for  writing  sentence  patterns.  From  now  on  we  shall  put  square 
brackets  around  pairs  of  words  joined  by  conjunctions,  and  we  shall  write 
one  symbol  above  the  square  brackets.  For  example: 

la  lb 

(D)  [1  G  1]< - >  2  [1  G  1] 

Our  friends  and  neighbors  collected  food  and  clothing.  (Pattern  2) 

3 

l< — >2L  (4)  [3  C  3] 

Lincoln  was  now  old  and  tired.  (Pattern  3) 

la 

(D)  (3)  la<— >(A)  (4)  2L  (3)  [1  C  1] 

Those  carefree  piglets  will  soon  be  tasty  sausages  and  bacon. 

(Pattern  4) 


exercise  56 

Copy  the  following  sentences  into  your  notebook.  Use  every  third  line. 
Write  the  symbols  above  the  words.  Use  square  brackets  for  compounded 
units  (two  words  linked  by  a  conjunction)  and  curved  brackets  for  all 
modifiers,  with  the  exception  of  the  adjective  standing  alone  after  a  linking 
verb. 

1.  We  needed  pens  and  rulers. 

2.  We  lost  our  books  and  our  lunches. 

3.  Dudley  and  Alphonse  picked  and  packed  the  apples  and 
pears. 

4.  Those  boys  and  girls  will  soon  become  fine  athletes. 

5.  He  tracked  and  killed  many  wolves  in  the  mountains. 
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EXERCISE  57 


Copy  the  following  formulas,  leaving  two  lines  after  each  one.  Then,  in 
the  spaces  you  have  left,  write  a  sentence  to  fit  each  formula.  Put  square 
brackets  around  the  symbols  representing  pairs  of  words  joined  by  a 
conjunction.  You  will  have  to  include  the  determiners  in  the  brackets;  for 
example : 

1« - >  2L  3  (P  D  1) 

[D  1  C  D  1] 

That  boy  and  his  friend  were  lost  for  two  days. 

Put  curved  brackets  around  all  modifiers  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
adjective  standing  alone  after  a  linking  verb.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence, 
state  its  pattern.  This  will  be  easier  to  see  if  you  keep  the  symbols  in  square 
brackets  in  a  separate  line  as  in  the  example  above. 

Linking  verbs  are  marked.  All  other  verbs  are  non-linking. 

1.  1  C  1  2L  3. 


2. 

D 

1 

C 

D 

1 

2L 

3. 

3. 

D 

1 

2 

C 

2. 

4. 

D 

1 

2L 

3 

C 

3. 

5. 

1 

C 

1 

2L 

3 

C 

3. 

6. 

D 

1 

2 

D 

1 

C 

D  1. 

7. 

D 

1 

C 

D 

1 

2L 

1. 

8. 

D 

1 

C 

1 

A 

4 

2L  1. 

9. 

1, 

1, 

c 

1 

2 

P 

D  1. 

10. 

1 

2 

1, 

1, 

C 

1 

P  1. 
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LESSON  23 


A  collection  of  problems 


Up  to  the  present,  we  have  been  trying  to  discover  general  truths  about 
our  language.  We  were  trying  to  make  statements  that  would  apply  to  very 
large  groups  of  words,  because  such  statements  are  most  helpful  to  us. 

However,  there  are  a  few  words  and  forms  of  words  that  do  not  behave 
as  the  vast  majority  of  words  in  their  group  behave.  There  are  other  words 
which  are  so  close  in  meaning  that  we  sometimes  slip  and  use  one  when 
we  really  need  the  other.  Such  mistakes  are  confusing  to  our  readers  because 
they  blur  our  meaning. 

We  can  avoid  all  these  possibilities  of  error  by  investing  some  time  now. 
Most  of  the  time  must  be  spent  in  memorizing,  but  the  facts  to  be  learned 
are  few  and  easy  to  master. 

A.  The  pronoun 

When  you  memorized  the  personal  pronouns  (see  Lesson  8),  you 
memorized  five  subject  forms  and  five  object  forms.  The  subject  forms 
were  I,  he ,  she ,  we,  they.  (The  pronouns  it  and  you  appear  as  both  subject 
and  object  forms.) 

As  you  would  expect,  all  five  subject  forms  are  used  in  the  subject 
positions ;  that  is,  in  front  of  the  verb : 

Pattern  1 :  1  < — >  2 

We  played. 

Pattern  2:  la  < — >2  lb 

I  met  John. 

Pattern  3 :  1  < — >  2L  3 

He  was  happy. 

Pattern  4:  la  * — 2L  la 

They  were  happy. 

A  problem  sometimes  arises  when  we  tack  on  the  pronouns  /  or  he  to  an 
existing  subject  by  means  of  and,  or,  nor,  or  but: 

John  and  I  went  out. 

Here  we  have  a  compound  subject.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  and 
you  are  debating  between  John  and  me  and  John  and  I,  drop  off  the  first  half 
of  your  subject.  Is  it  “me  went  out”  or  “I  went  out”? 
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You  also  memorized  five  object  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns:  me , 
him ,  her ,  Mr,  them.  (Again  we  need  not  consider  you  and  it.  They’re  no  prob¬ 
lem.)  These  forms  are  used  in  the  object  positions;  that  is  to  say,  after  verbs 
and  after  prepositions : 

la  - >  2  lb 

I  saw  him. 

la« - *2  D  lb  P  1 

I  gave  the  tickets  to  him. 

A  problem  can  arise  here  when  we  wish  to  attach  a  pronoun  to  the 
object  of  the  verb  or  the  object  of  the  preposition: 

I  praised  John  and  him  equally. 

He  gave  the  tickets  to  John  and  me. 

In  this  case,  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind,  take  out  the  first  half  of  the 
compound  object  and  then  try  the  sentence: 

I  praised  him. 

He  gave  the  tickets  to  me. 

Then  there  is  no  temptation  to  use  he  or  I. 

The  pronoun  who  has  an  object  form  whom.  Over  the  years  we  have  used 
who  more  and  more  and  whom  less  and  less.  At  the  present  time  we  seem  to 
use  these  two  forms  in  the  following  ways. 

(a)  We  generally  use  who  in  front  of  the  verb.  We  say: 

Who  did  it  ? 

and  we  also  say: 

Who  did  you  see? 

although,  logically,  we  should  say,  “ Whom  did  you  see?”  Whom ,  after 
all,  is  the  object  of  the  verb  did  see.  Language  does  not  work  by  logic,  how¬ 
ever,  and  writers  with  a  feeling  for  the  language,  from  Shakespeare  on,  have 
used  the  Who  did  you  see?  pattern. 

(b)  We  use  whom  after  a  preposition.  The  majority  of  careful  writers 
feel  the  force  of  the  preposition  if  the  pronoun  follows  it  closely.  We  say: 

To  whom  did  you  speak? 

but,  in  less  formal  English,  we  also  say: 

Who  did  you  speak  to? 

for  here  the  pronoun  occurs  in  front  of  the  verb  and  is  widely  separated 
from  the  preposition. 
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(c)  We  use  both  whom  and  who  after  the  verb. 

You  saw  whom  ? 

is  used  by  some  careful  writers,  but  an  increasing  number  of  writers  on 
this  continent  feel  more  at  home  with: 

You  saw  who? 

Here  again  you  must  be  guided  by  your  teacher,  who  will  show  you  what 
is  acceptable  usage  in  your  part  of  the  country. 

These  comments  apply  to  simple  sentences  only. 

REMEMBER  - - 


1.  Pronouns  linked  to  the  subject  by  and ,  but ,  or , 
and  nor  use  the  subject  form. 

2.  Pronouns  linked  to  direct  objects,  or  to  objects 
of  prepositions,  by  and ,  but ,  or,  and  nor  use  the 
object  form. 

3.  Who  is  generally  used  in  front  of  the  verb,  and 
whom  is  always  used  after  prepositions. 


EXERCISE  58 

The  symbol  1  with  an  asterisk  (1*)  must  be  a  pronoun  in  the  following 
exercise.  All  other  l5s  in  the  exercise  are  not  pronouns. 

Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns: 


1. 

1 

C 

1* 

2 

4. 

2. 

D 

1 

C 

1* 

2L  V  3. 

3. 

D 

3 

1 

2 

1  C  1*  4. 

4. 

D 

I 

P 

D 

1  2  D  1  P  1 

G  1*. 

5. 

1 

C 

1* 

2 

1*  G  1*  P  D 

1. 

B.  Four  difficult  verbs:  lie  and  lay ,  can  and  may 

(1)  Lie  and  lay  are  similar  in  meaning  but  are  not  interchangeable.  In 
some  situations  lie,  or  a  form  of  it,  is  the  only  acceptable  verb ;  in  others, 
lay,  or  some  form  of  it,  is  the  only  verb  we  can  use. 

The  verb  lie  means  that  something  has  its  long  side  parallel  to  the 
ground.  We  rarely  say  a  square  box  is  “lying”  on  the  shelf;  we  usually  say 
it  is  “sitting”  on  the  shelf.  If,  however,  the  box  is  higher  than  it  is  broad, 
we  often  say  that  it  is  lying  on  its  side. 
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The  various  forms  of  this  verb  are  lie,  lies ,  lay ,  lain,  lying;  and  they  must 
be  memorized: 

I  lie  on  the  ground. 

He  lies  on  the  ground. 

We  lay  on  the  ground. 

They  have  lain  there  all  day. 

We  are  lying  in  the  grass. 

These  forms  are  often  mixed  up  with  the  forms  of  the  verb  lay.  If  you  want 
to  be  sure  that  your  speech  is  acceptable,  keep  the  forms  of  lie  for  pattern  1 
sentences  only. 

The  verb  lay  has  the  forms  lay,  lays,  laid,  laying: 

I  lay  the  table  every  night. 

She  lays  the  table  every  morning. 

We  laid  the  table  last  night. 

We  had  laid  out  the  presents  under  the  tree. 

Men  were  laying  cables  out  to  the  television  cameras. 

The  verb  lay  means  to  cause  something  to  lie  and,  therefore,  it  suggests 
that  somebody  does  something  to  something.  If  you  use  this  verb  only  in 
pattern  2  sentences,  you  cannot  go  wrong. 

REMEMBER - 


1.  The  verb  lie  has  the  forms  lie,  lies,  lay,  lain,  lying 
and  is  used  only  in  pattern  1  sentences. 

2.  The  verb  lay  has  the  forms  lay,  lays,  laid,  laid, 
laying  and  is  used  only  in  pattern  2  sentences. 


note  :  The  form  laid  is  repeated  to  show  that  the  past  form  and  the  form 
used  with  auxiliaries  like  has  and  had  are  identical. 

He  laid  the  table.  He  had  laid  the  table. 


EXERCISE  59 

Use  forms  of  lie  or  lay  for  the  2  in  each  of  the  following  sentence  patterns: 


1. 

1 

2 

P 

D 

1. 

2. 

1 

2 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1. 

3. 

1 

A 

2 

D 

1 

P 

D 

4. 

1 

A 

2 

1 

P 

D 

1. 

5. 

1 

A 

A 

2 

4. 
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(2)  Both  can  and  may  suggest  that  an  action  will  take  place: 

He  can  go. 

He  may  go. 

However,  the  word  can  means  that  it  is  physically  possible  for  him  to  go, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  stop  him;  but  may  suggests  that,  while  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  will  go,  there  is  still  a  chance  of  this  happening.  This  is  a 
distinct  difference  in  meaning,  and  the  two  words  are  not  interchangeable. 

Can  means  that  there  is  no  reason  why  something  shouldn’t  happen,  and 
may  means  that  there  is  a  chance  that  it  will  happen.  When,  therefore,  we 
ask  permission  to  do  something,  we  should  use  may. 

Let  us  follow  through  the  reasoning  behind  this  statement.  If  you  say, 
Can  I  do  it?  you  are  almost  saying,  “Is  there  any  reason  why  I  can’t  do  it?” 
This  sounds  as  if  you  are  questioning  the  authority  of  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  talking.  If,  however,  you  say,  May  I  do  it?  you  are  suggesting  that 
there  is  a  possibility  you  will  do  it,  if  you  get  permission. 

This  whole  matter  of  asking  permission  is  a  convention  of  good  manners 
and  has  very  little  to  do  with  grammar. 

REMEMBER  - 

1.  Can:  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  do  it. 

2.  May :  there  is  a  possibility  that  you  will  do  it. 

3.  In  asking  permission,  may  is  the  polite  form. 


C.  An  adjective  and  an  adverb  with  similar  meanings 

The  word  good  is  an  adjective,  and  it  usually  occurs  in  front  of  a  noun 
or  after  the  verb  in  a  pattern  3  sentence : 


1  < — 

— >  2L 

3 

That 

is 

good. 

That 

sounds 

good. 

It 

tastes 

good. 

They 

are 

good. 

But  good  does  not  occur  alone  after  the  verb  in  a  pattern  1  sentence.  This 
position  requires  an  adverb;  good  is  an  adjective. 

1  A  4  2  4 

He  doesn’t  sing  well. 

note:  -n't  is  a  contraction  for  not.  Here  we  have  an  auxiliary  and  an 
adverb  linked  together. 
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The  word  well  is  usually  an  adverb ,  and  it  occurs  most  often  in  a  pattern  1 


sentence: 

1  2  (4) 

(4) 

(P  D  1) 

He  sang  well. 
Our  horse  ran  well 
John  works  well 

today. 

in  a  team. 

Sometimes  we  use  the  word  well  to  mean  “in  good  health”  or  “healthy.” 
When  we  do  this,  we  are  thinking  of  the  word  as  an  adjective.  This  is  a 
special  use  of  the  word  that  allows  us  to  place  it  in  the  positions  in  which 
adjectives  normally  occur: 

1  <->  2L  3  1<->2L  3 

He  looks  well  means  He  is  healthy. 

There  are  some  other  constructions  with  well  and  good  that  we  shall 
examine  later.  For  the  moment,  this  brief  explanation  will  give  you  a 
working  guide. 


REMEMBER 


1.  Good  is  an  adjective,  and  it  occurs  in  front  of  a 
noun  or  after  the  verb  in  a  pattern  3  sentence: 

His  writing  is  good. 

2.  Well  is  usually  an  adverb  and  it  occurs  after  the 
verb  in  a  pattern  1  sentence: 

He  writes  well. 

3.  When  well  means  “healthy,”  it  is  used  as  an 
adjective  and  can  occur  after  the  verb  in  a 
pattern  3  sentence: 

He  is  well.  She  looks  well. 


EXERCISE  60 

Write  sentences  to  fit  the  following  patterns.  Use  well  or  good ,  whichever 
word  is  appropriate,  for  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  marked  with  a  dagger 
(3f  and  4|). 

1.  D  3  1  2L  3|.  ’ 

2.  D  3  1  2  4f. 

3.  D  3  1  P  D  1  2L  3|. 
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4-5. 


Repeat  the  formula  in  3,  but  use  different  linking  verbs, 
without  using  forms  of  the  verb  be.  Use  well  in  one  sentence 
and  good  in  another. 

6.  1  2  4f  P  D  3  1. 


D.  Not  —  an  adverb  in  a  class  by  itself 

The  word  not  is  used  to  make  a  statement  negative : 

He  is  going  to  the  play  tonight. 

He  is  not  going  to  the  play  tonight. 

The  contractions  can't ,  didn't ,  shouldn't  (as  in  nearly  all  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs)  offend  many  people  when  they  appear  in  a  formal  piece  of  writing. 
Possibly  they  suggest  that  the  writer  is  in  a  hurry  or  has  not  considered  his 
words  carefully.  This  is  not  strictly  a  matter  of  grammar  but  is  rather  a 
matter  of  style.  Until  you  learn  to  judge  situations  accurately,  you  should 
be  guided  by  your  teacher,  who  will  tell  you  whether  or  not  to  use  con¬ 
tractions  in  your  written  compositions. 


EXERCISE  61* 

1 .  Write  out  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  lie. 

2.  Write  out  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  lay. 

3.  In  which  sentence  pattern  would  you  expect  to  find  forms  of  lay  ? 

4.  In  which  sentence  pattern  would  you  expect  to  find  forms  of  lie? 

Complete  the  following  sentences  by  copying  them  into  your  notebook 
and  inserting  forms  of  lie  or  lay  in  the  blanks.  Mark  in  the  symbols  and 
decide  on  the  sentence  patterns.  Sentences  5  and  6  are  done  for  you  as 
examples. 

1  2  (P  D  1)  (P  D  1) 

5.  He  lay  on  the  ground  behind  a  log. 

la  2  (D)  lb  (4)  (P  D  1) 

6.  He  laid  the  bomb  carefully  on  the  floor. 

7.  He  had  been _ in  the  sun. 

8.  He  got  down  on  his  knees  and  he _ his  ear  to  the  ground. 

(You  need  only  mark  in  the  symbols  for  the  underlined  part  of  this 
sentence.  Why?) 

9.  The  bomb  had _ there  for  three  days. 

10.  He  had  been _ a  little  money  aside  on  every  payday. 


(Pattern  1) 
(Pattern  2) 
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Complete  the  following  sentences  with  one  or  other  of  the  auxiliaries 
can  or  may. 

11.  _  I  help  it  if  I  forget  to  say _ when  I’m  asking  per¬ 

mission  to  leave  the  room? 

12.  _ he  go  with  me  to  the  stock  room?  I’m  not  sure  if  I _ 

take  all  those  books  in  one  trip. 

13.  I _ not  go  tomorrow  if  I  don’t  feel  like  it. 

14.  What  part  of  speech  is  not  ? 

15.  What  part  of  speech  is  well  in  most  sentences? 

16.  What  part  of  speech  is  good ? 

17.  When  would  we  use  well  as  a  subjective  complement?  (That  is  to 
say,  what  would  we  be  talking  about?) 

18.  Imagine  that  you  are  using  a  sentence  following  this  pattern: 

la  2  John  C  1*. 

Put  a  pronoun  (1*)  in  the  sentence  to  represent  yourself.  What  will  it  be, 
/  or  me? 
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LESSON  24 


Review  of  reviews 


We  have  come  a  long  way  since  we  began  our  study  of  grammar  at 
Lesson  1.  Much  of  our  job  is  done,  and  the  rest  will  wait  for  following 
grades.  Before  we  leave  this  section  of  our  work,  we  must  make  sure  that  we 
have  mastered  all  the  essential  ideas.  Here,  being  three-quarters  right  or 
ninety-five  per  cent  right,  or  even  ninety-nine  per  cent  right,  is  not  enough. 
There  is  only  one  acceptable  goal,  perfection.  And  perfection  can  be 
achieved  in  learning  the  basic  ideas  about  our  language.  If  this  were  not 
possible,  you  would  not  be  asked  to  try.  Let  us  go  over  carefully,  for  the 
last  time  this  term,  those  things  that  we  must  know  as  clearly  as  we  must 
know  our  “times”  table  in  arithmetic. 


Parts  of  speech 

1 .  When  we  say  that  a  noun  is  a  word  like  apples ,  we  mean  that  a  noun  is  a 
word  that  could  take  the  same  positions  in  a  sentence  that  apples  might 
take.  We  often  express  this  idea  by  saying  that  a  certain  word  patterns 
like  some  other  word : 

Apple  patterns  like  candy. 

2.  Sometimes  we  say  that  one  word  frequently  appears  alongside  another 
word,  or  that  it  patterns  with  another  word : 

The  patterns  with  boy. 

Now  we  have  two  ideas: 

(1)  Patterns  like  means  takes  the  place  of. 

(2)  Patterns  with  means  appears  alongside  of  or  in  combination  with. 


NOUNS 

1.  Nouns  are  words  like  apple ,  boy,  candy,  and  words  that  pattern  like  them, 
such  as  David  and  energy. 

2.  Nouns  usually  form  a  plural  with  an  s. 

3.  Nouns  may  be  preceded  by  the ,  a,  or  an. 

4.  Nouns  often  show  possession  with  a  combination  of  j  and  the  apostrophe. 

5.  Nouns  name  things. 

6.  Nouns  are  represented  by  the  symbol  1  in  a  formula. 
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PRONOUNS 


1.  All  personal  pronouns  except  you  and  it  have  three  forms: 


bject  forms 

object  forms 

possessive  forms 

I 

me 

mine 

you 

you 

yours 

he 

him 

his 

she 

her 

hers 

it 

it 

its 

we 

us 

ours 

you 

you 

yours 

they 

them 

theirs 

In  addition,  we  have  the  pronoun  who  with  three  forms : 

who  whom  whose 

2.  Pronouns  are  not  ordinarily  modified  by  adjectives  or  determiners. 

3.  Because  pronouns  may  be  used  in  place  of  nouns,  we  use  the  symbol  1 
to  represent  a  pronoun  as  well  as  a  noun. 


VERBS 

1.  Verbs  are  words  like  shout,  jump,  run,  is,  and  have. 

2.  Verbs  can  show  a  change  in  time  by  a  change  in  sound  and  spelling. 

3.  Verbs  may  be  directly  preceded  by  words  like  I,  you,  or  he. 

4.  Verbs  are  of  two  kinds:  non-linking  and  linking. 

5.  Non-linking  verbs  are  represented  by  the  symbol  2  and  usually  express 
an  action. 

6.  Linking  verbs  are  represented  by  the  symbol  2L  and  usually  fix  the 
time  of  a  situation: 

He  is  sick 
He  was  sick. 


AUXILIARIES 

1.  Auxiliaries  are  a  special  kind  of  verb.  They  are  words  like  will  in  will 
write,  is  in  is  writing,  and  have  in  have  written.  They  are  represented  by  the 
symbol  A. 

2.  If  there  are,  in  a  sentence,  two  or  more  verbs  that  can  stand  together 
(that  is  to  say,  be  placed  side  by  side  without  changing  the  general 
meaning),  the  last  one  is  the  main  verb  and  any  others  are  auxiliaries. 

3.  Auxiliaries  always  pattern  with  verbs. 
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ADJECTIVES 

1.  Adjectives  are  words  like  tall ,  dark ,  and  handsome. 

2.  They  are  represented  by  the  symbol  3. 

3.  Adjectives  are  words  that  will  fill  the  blank  in  this  pattern: 

3 

The  (any  noun)  was/were  very _ 

4.  Adjectives  modify  nouns. 


DETERMINERS 

1.  Determiners  are  words  like  the ,  a ,  and  aw. 

2.  They  occur  just  in  front  of  nouns. 

3.  Determiners  are  a  special  kind  of  adjective.  They  are  represented  by 
the  symbol  D. 

4.  If  a  determiner  and  a  regular  adjective  occur  in  front  of  a  noun,  the 
determiner  comes  first. 


THE  NOUN  AS  A  MODIFIER 

1 .  Two  nouns  may  stand  together  in  a  sentence  and  both  refer  to  the  same 
thing. 

2.  Inserting  the  intensifier  very  helps  us  to  distinguish  the  noun  as  a  modifier 
from  an  adjective: 

a  very  big  sink  —  adjective 
blit  not 

a  very  kitchen  sink  —  noun  used  as  a  modifier 

3.  The  first  of  two  nouns  standing  together  is  the  modifier.  It  is  represented, 
if  necessary,  by  1. 


ADVERBS 

1.  Adverbs  are  words  like  quickly ,  soon ,  and  here.  They  are  represented  by 
the  symbol  4. 

2.  Many,  though  not  all  of  them,  end  in  ly. 

3.  If  thus ,  then ,  or  there  can  be  substituted  for  a  word  in  a  sentence,  the  word 
is  probably  an  adverb. 

4.  If  a  word  can  be  moved  to  other  positions  in  the  sentence,  without 
changing  the  general  meaning,  the  word  is  probably  an  adverb. 

5.  Adverbs  usually  modify  verbs  or  whole  sentences.  They  may,  however, 
modify  nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  adverbs.  (See  intensifiers.) 
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INTENSIFIERS 


1.  Intensifies  are  a  special  kind  of  adverb. 

2.  They  are  words  like  very  and  are  represented  by  the  symbol  V. 

3.  They  pattern  with  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

4.  They  change  the  meaning  of  an  adjective  or  adverb,  usually  making  it 
stronger  or  weaker. 

PREPOSITIONS 

1.  Prepositions  are  words  like  at,  by,  and  of. 

2.  They  are  used  to  attach  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  to  some  word  in  the 
sentence  as  a  modifier. 

3.  The  commonest  prepositions  are: 

at  by  for  from  in  of  on  to  with 

4.  The  prepositional  phrase  consists  of 

(a)  the  preposition 

(b)  the  noun  or  pronoun  that  follows  it,  and 

(c)  any  words  between  the  preposition  and  the  noun  or  pronoun  that 
follows  it  — 

(a)  (c)  (b) 

by  the  old  house 

5.  Prepositional  phrases  are  usually  modifiers,  and  so  we  put  curved 
brackets  around  them  in  our  formulas : 

(P  D  3  1) 

by  the  old  house 


CONJUNCTIONS 

1.  Co-ordinate  conjunctions  are  words  like  and,  but,  or  and  are  represented 
by  the  symbol  C. 

2.  Conjunctions  join  words  or  groups  of  words  that  are  grammatically 
equal,  such  as  two  nouns,  two  verbs,  and  two  phrases. 


Sentence  patterns 

NORMAL  ORDER 


In  English  statements  the  normal  order  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  is: 

subject,  verb,  complement  (if  any) 
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BASIC  PATTERNS 


1.  The  four  sentence  patterns  studied  this  year  are  referred  to  as  basic 
sentence  patterns. 

2.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  represented  by  the  symbol  B/P. 


PATTERN  1 


1 

2 

(pattern) 

Cats 

purr. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

Situation : 

Somebody  does  something. 

PATTERN  2 

la 

2 

lb 

(pattern) 

Cats 

catch 

mice. 

(example) 

noun 

verb 

noun 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

direct  object 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

Situation: 

Somebody  does  something  to  somebody. 

PATTERN  3 

1 

2L 

3 

(pattern) 

Cats 

are 

clever. 

(example) 

noun 

linking  verb 

adjective 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

subjective 

complement 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

Situation: 

Somebody  is  described. 

PATTERN  4 

la 

2L 

la 

(pattern) 

Cats 

are 

characters. 

(example) 

noun 

linking  verb 

noun 

(parts  of  speech) 

subject 

verb 

subjective 

complement 

(parts  of  the  sentence) 

Situation :  Somebody  is  identified. 
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SUBJECTS 


1.  In  the  sentence  patterns  we  have  studied,  the  subject  is  the  first  noun  or 
pronoun  that  we  find. 

2.  We  feel  it  is  “tied”  in  some  way  to  the  verb.  We  show  this  relationship 
with  a  doubledieaded  arrow:  < — 


DIRECT  OBJECTS 

A  direct  object  is  the  noun  following  the  verb  in  a  pattern  2  sentence. 


SUBJECTIVE  COMPLEMENTS 

The  subjective  complement  is  either  the  adjective  standing  alone  after 
the  verb  in  a  pattern  3  sentence  or  the  noun  after  the  verb  in  a  pattern 
4  sentence. 


MODIFIERS 

1.  With  the  exception  of  the  adjective  standing  alone  after  the  verb  in  a 
pattern  3  sentence,  there  are  no  modifiers  in  the  basic  sentence  patterns. 

2.  The  sentence  patterns  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  the  nouns 
and  the  verb,  with  the  exception  noted  in  1. 

3.  For  this  reason,  we  put  curved  brackets  around  all  nouns  used  as 
modifiers,  determiners,  adverbs,  intensifiers,  adjectives,  and 
prepositional  phrases,  with  the  exception  of  the  adjective  standing 
alone  after  the  verb  in  a  pattern  3  sentence. 


COMPOUNDING 

1.  Conjunctions  may  join  two  nouns,  two  verbs,  two  adjectives,  etc. 

2.  When  joined  by  a  conjunction,  such  pairs  of  words  usually  act  as  a  unit 
in  the  sentence. 

3.  For  this  reason,  we  put  square  brackets  around  the  symbols  for  such 
pairs,  treating  the  whole  group  as  a  unit  under  one  additional  symbol: 

1 

[D  1  C  D  1] 

That  boy  and  his  friend  were  here  after  dark. 
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LESSON  25 


Review  test  5 


Part  A 

1-11.  Copy  the  following  list  of  symbols.  Opposite  each  symbol  write  the 
name  of  the  part  of  speech  that  it  represents. 

Opposite  the  symbol  and  the  name  of  the  part  of  speech,  copy  an 
example  chosen  from  the  following  list.  Do  not  use  any  example  more  than 
once. 


LIST  OF  SYMBOLS  I 

LIST  OF  examples: 

1. 

4 

-by 

2. 

2 

is 

3. 

D 

ran 

4. 

3 

school 

5. 

1 

but 

6. 

1 

became 

7. 

2L 

thin 

8. 

C 

our 

9. 

V 

really 

10. 

A 

it 

11. 

P 

now 

12-14.  Copy  and  complete  the  following  statements: 

12.  Determiners  are  a  special  kind  of _ 

13.  Intensifies  are  a  special  kind  of _ 

14.  Auxiliaries  are  a  special  kind  of _ 

15.  Give  three  facts  about  the  noun  that  help  us  distinguish  it  from  other 
classes  of  words. 

16.  What  is  the  chief  fact  about  verbs  that  helps  us  distinguish  them  from 
other  word  classes  ? 

17.  What  is  a  good  test  sentence  for  the  adjective? 

18.  Name  the  nine  commonest  prepositions. 

19.  Describe  a  prepositional  phrase. 

20-23.  Write  the  formulas  for  the  four  basic  sentence  patterns. 

24.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  certain  word  “patterns  like” 
another  word? 

25.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  a  certain  word  “patterns  with” 
another  word  ? 
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Part  B 


26-31.  Copy  the  following  sentences,  leaving  a  space  after  each  line. 
Write  the  appropriate  symbols  above  the  words  of  each  sentence.  State 
the  number  of  the  pattern  or  patterns  of  each  sentence. 

26.  The  north  wind  soughed  about  the  weathered  corners  of 
the  old  house,  and  it  fumbled  in  the  chimneys. 

27.  A  branch,  heavy  with  snow,  tapped  vaguely  at  the  library 
window. 

28.  Jonathan  Royal  sat  motionless  before  his  fire. 

29.  Half  of  his  chubby  face  and  figure  flickered  in  the  shadows. 

30.  A  log  fell  in  two  and  set  up  a  brighter  blaze. 

31.  Presently  he  stirred  slightly,  and  he  beat  his  plump  hands 
lightly  upon  his  knees.1 

note:  You  don’t  need  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  decide  what  part 
of  speech  it  is. 


Part  C 


32-36.  Write  sentences  to 

fit 

the  following  patterns: 

32. 

D 

2 

1  2 

P 

D 

1. 

33. 

D 

2 

1  2 

C 

2. 

34. 

D 

1 

A  2 

P 

1. 

35. 

D 

3 

1  2 

P 

1. 

36. 

D 

3 

3  1 

P 

D 

1  A  2  P  1  P  D 

Part  D 

37-41.  Write  sentences  to 

fit  the  following  patterns: 

37. 

1  A 

not 

2 

D  1,  C  1  2. 

(Use  the  word  not  in  your  sentence.) 

38. 

P  D 

1 

1 

A  2  4,  C  D  1  2  4. 

39. 

1  C 

1 

2 

C  2  D  1. 

40. 

D  1 

1 

2L 

D  3  1,  C  1  2L  3  4. 

41. 

1  2 

1 

4, 

C  1  2  D  1. 

1  These  six  sentences  are  from  Death  and  the  Dancing  Footman  by  Ngaio  Marsh.  They 
are  reprinted  by  permission  of  Ngaio  Marsh  and  William  Collins  Sons  &  Company  Ltd. 
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Part  E 


43-45.  Write  any  sentence  of  at  least  ten  words.  Replace  all  the  nouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  with  nonsense  words. 

Even  with  the  nonsense  words  in  the  sentence,  can  you  still  see  the 
pattern;  that  is  to  say,  can  you  still  decide  what  sort  of  situation  is  involved? 
Demonstrate  from  your  sentence  that  you  can  make  this  decision. 

Go  back  to  your  original  sentence.  Now  use  nonsense  words  to  replace 
all  the  other  words  in  the  sentence ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  words  except  the 
nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs.  What  is  the  difference  between  this 
“sentence”  and  the  second  one  you  wrote? 
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